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The Teacher in a Public Relations 


Two Rockford High-School Students Serving as Announcers 


@® DURING the past few years, some 

sort of a public relations program 
has been set up in nearly all school 
systems. {The present educational sit- 
uation with closed schools, shorter 
terms, elimination of school activities, 
unpaid teachers and defaulted obliga- 
tions is partly a result of allowing the 
public to interpret its schools unaided 
or with the aid of outside agencies not 
especially interested in education‘) /In 
some schools, the public relations pro- 
gram ends with the efforts on the part 
of the school in celebrating Education 
Week; while in others there is set up 
a well organized scheme of informing 
the public throughout the entire year. 
In some schools, the agency for put- 
ting over the educational publicity is 
confined to the administrative and su- 
pervisory staffs, while in others, the 
agents are taken from the entire pro- 
fessional group, of which the teachers 
are the most numerous. 

Furthermore the most important 
agent of the professional group in a 
public relations program is the well 
informed and skillful teacher. Well 
informed implies that the teacher can 
talk intelligently and convincingly 


about all phases of the school sys- 
tem. She is the natural public rela- 
tions agent, as good teaching is the 
most important means of establishing 
the proper attitude towards the school. 
The skillful teacher’s work speaks for 
itself in setting up a proper reaction 
in the community to the schools. She, 
through daily contact with the pupils, 
provides a constant source of informa- 
tion about the schools. 

A distinction must be made between 
a public relations program where the 
teacher interprets himself or his de- 
partment to the public and the pro- 
gram where the teacher informs the 
public about the aims, functioning and 
results of the school system. For the 
manual training instructor to use the 
radio, the press and Parent-Teacher 
Associations to sell his department 
and himself to the public is a narrow 
view of an interpretation program. 
Each teacher should be able to inter- 
pret more than his own department. 


Value of Classroom Teaching 
The teacher as a public relations 

agent must, first, do a good job in the 

classroom; second, make positive con- 


Program 


By FRANK A. JENSEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rockford 


tacts with the parents, and, third, make 
a series of community contacts. 

The good teacher impresses upon 
both the children and the parents the 
purposes and values of public educa- 
tion and thereby secures continuous 
loyalty to the schools. One can not 
measure the public relations value in 
the community of the classroom teach- 
er who does an outstanding teaching 
job, and as a result, has at least 90 
per cent of the families represented 
in her room enthusiastic about her 
work and the school in which she 
works. The teacher of a first grade 
room whose children go home and 
amaze their parents with their knowl- 
edge of new words in the early part 
of the term is functioning as a public 
relations agent. Parents who find that 
their children are developing desirable 
attitudes, habits and skills are unlikely 
to oppose the school’s policies and 
procedures. 


¥ 
Home Visitation 

One of the methods open for the 
teacher as a public relations agent for 
making positive contacts with the par- 
ents is to visit the homes of the chil- 
dren. The best interests of the child 
should form the basis for discussions 
with the parents. The teacher should 
visit as a friend and not as an inspec- 
tor of homes, and she must be able to 
adjust herself to the different types of 
homes she encounters. 

Of course an organized system of 
home visitation is based upon the as- 
sumption that teachers are sufficiently 
informed about the entire school or- 
ganization to answer questions con- 
cerning its general objectives. The 
first responsibility of the school ad- 
ministrator in setting up a public rela- 
tions program is to see that all the 
employees of the school system are 
thoroughly conversant with the aims, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Meeting the New Demands on Education 


A Plea for a Concerted Attack upon the Problems 
Facing the Public Schools 


By J. W. CARRINGTON 


Director of Training Schools 
Illinois State Normal University 


@ THE American people are vitally 

concerned about the social, eco- 
nomic and political changes that are 
taking place in this nation as well as in 
the entire world. They have experi- 
enced important readjustments. The 
end is not yet. Our banking system 
has been changed so that few people 
would attempt to explain its present 
status or predict the type of system 
that will eventually be worked out. 
We have seen the federal government 
provide millions of dollars for the un- 
employed and we are told that the 
problem of unemployment will prob- 
ably be with us always. The govern- 
ment has seen fit to provide codes and 
regulations for practically all major 
lines of business. The American people 
were probably never in a greater quan- 
dary as to what the future holds for 
them than they are at the present time. 
Meanwhile, we have watched strained 
relations develop between Germany 
and Austria, Italy and other foreign 
countries. Possibilities of another 
world war are discussed on every hand. 
These things are cited to illustrate the 
circumstances that face the nation. 
Education, too, has met its reverses 
and is in as critical a situation as to 
its functions and future as are other 
institutions. 

The social, economic and political 
changes referred to have brought our 
public schools squarely up against cer- 
tain problems that they cannot ignore. 
The financial support of public edu- 
cation has been so adequately discussed 
in previous issues of this magazine 
that it need not be elaborated upon in 
this article. There are thousands of 
unemployed youths of school age who 
need to be taken into our secondary 
schools, and this is a problem the 
schools have never had before. On the 
lower levels, provision for nursery and 
kindergarten training has taken on new 
significance. The extremely formal 


type of education chiefly concerned 
with the mastery of subject matter 
lacks important elements of education 
for young people who face the present 
period of change. [Adult education is 
considered highly important by many 
now, when old lines of vocations are 
being curtailed or entirely eliminated 
and new fields and opportunities for 
service are appearing. Adult educa- 
tion becomes more. challenging when 
we consider the need for a new spiri- 
tual and intellectual balance by many 
adults who are accepting a forced 
leisure and are compelled to read- 
just themselves to different standards 
of living and conduct and who need to 
know the significance of our changing 
times. To meet these problems a new 
type of educational technique seems 
to be required for it is doubtful if 
the traditional methods of elementary, 
secondary or college education will 
operate successfully with adults. 

Many immediate problems within 
our public schools are still unsolved. 
During the last twenty-five years scien- 
tific research has furnished us with 
many advantageous ways of carrying 
on instruction. For example, in arith- 
metic, reading and spelling there has 
been developed a technique of teaching 
that is commonly accepted and ap- 
proved, yet far too many teachers are 
carrying on classroom work in the 
same way in which it was carried on 
when they were in the elementary 
schools. The state and local taxing 
systems are still in a chaotic condi- 
tion and schools can never be placed 
on a sound financial basis until the 
taxing problem is settled. The educa- 
tional possibilities of modern junior 
high schools and junior colleges have 
scarcely been touched upon in Illinois. 
If the FERA, CWES and CCC are to 
continue, the public schools will need 
to cooperate in a more effective 
manner. 


The economic, social and political 
changes confronting the nation and the 
immediate problems facing the public 
schools that have been mentioned 
above are only a few items that have 
been chosen to bring before the minds 
of school people some of the problems 
that demand consideration. The read- 
er can add many more to the list. The 
questions immediately before the 
school people in view of present condi- 
tions are: How can the public school 
system adapt itself to meet the 
changing conditions? Can the schools 
really contribute to the solution of the 
nation’s problems? At the end of the 
next five or ten years will the schools 
be held in higher or lower regard by 
the public? If the opportunity is 
facing the schools to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the welfare of our 
nation, will they meet the challenge or 
will they “muff” the chance? 


Meeting the Problems 


The teachers in the public schools 
will have to carry the burden of the 
new responsibilities. When one con- 
siders the ten thousand one-room 
schools and hundreds of small schools 
where every member of the faculty is 
a full-time teacher, one sees there can 
be little help for the teachers from 
supervisory or administrative officers 
in such schools. The teachers will 
need to be aware of changing condi- 
tions and their relation to education. 
More than ever before the teachers will 
need to be in close contact with par- 
ents and patrons, will need to be inter- 
ested in local affairs and will need to 
draw upon every possible source of 
information and help. 

Regardless of what may have been 
the aims or objectives of education in 
the past, it is well to realize that the 
present conditions emphasize the need 
of developing good citizens for a 
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changing type of democracy. The 
schools have an obligation to train the 
youth of the nation to live in a highly 
socialized environment, with increased 
strain on character and morals, and in 
an economic order demanding cooper- 
ation and submission to regulation. 
Teachers will meet such responsibili- 
ties in part by actually managing the 
school in a democratic manner with 
increased socialization of instruction, 
a thing much talked of but little prac- 
ticed. There will have to be careful 
selection of curriculum materials and 
elimination of unimportant and irrele- 
vant material. In teaching reading, 
writing and other fundamental sub- 
jects, the teachers should employ scien- 
tific and efficient methods in order to 
improve the instruction, and, above 
all, so they can reduce the amount of 
time for such work in order to permit 
more time for work in the social 
sciences, character training, socialized 
activities and other important phases 
of education demanded by present day 
conditions. To stop with the teaching 
of the so-called fundamentals defeats 
the purpose for which they exist. The 
elementary and junior high school 
grades must carry an increased share 
of the additional obligations. New 
educational experiences must be pro- 
vided in the light of new needs. 


Our high schools still appear to be 
dominated by college entrance require- 
ments and traditional lines of work 
continue without adaptation to the 
changing conditions. This reluctance 
on the part of high-school administra- 
tive officers and teachers to adapt the 
work to changing conditions is large- 
ly due to the fear of censor from ac- 
crediting agencies. Often the fear is 
unwarranted. Standards have been 
altered to permit adaptations and in- 
specting officers are always available 
for consultation. 

In order to provide the best of 
social, civic and moral training, teach- 
ers will have to resort to more and 
better use of those activities commonly 
referred to as extracurricular. Often 
these agencies offer the best oppor- 
tunity for training boys and girls to 
take care of themselves, to get along 
with other people, to develop funda- 
mental traits of honesty, fair play and 
courage, and to form habits and inter- 
ests for leisure time. In many in- 
stances these activities will need im- 
proved management in order to realize 
their fullest possibilities. To a greater 
degree they will become curricular and 
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not something extra or something to be 
put up with. These extracurricular 
activities offer one of the best avenues 
we have for training young people to 
live under our new order. 


Obligations of Administrators 
and Supervisors 


If teachers are to shoulder the in- 
creased obligations and meet the de- 
mands of our current civilization, they 
must not be left to do it alone. Every 
available resource should be pui at 
their disposal. Primarily they should 
be given an opportunity to discuss 
problems concerned with changes in 
curriculums to meet the changing de- 
mands on people. They will need to 
be presented with the best way of man- 
aging the school in order not only to 
enable the pupils to master the neces- 
sary subject matter but at the same 
time give the pupils training for social 
and civic responsibilities. The teach- 
ers will need to learn to use the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, mothers’ 
clubs, civic organizations and similar 
community agencies as contributing 
agencies to the educational process. A 
public relations program that will let 
the community know what the school 
is attempting and accomplishing is 
most essential. 

In assisting teachers, teachers’ meet- 
ings need fewer speeches and more 
problem-solving activities and dis- 
cussions of the open forum type. Dis- 
trict and state educational associations 
will need less pressure for member- 
ship and there will be more interest 
in their meetings, when the meetings 
deal more directly with the immediate 
problems of teachers. Objections to 
meetings disappear when genuine help 
is given in solving teachers’ problems. 

With the teachers facing problems 
as pertinent and important as confront 
them at the present time, they cannot 
be expected to accomplish the best re- 
sults without the stimulation, coordi- 
nation of efforts, and assistance that 
come from good leadership. The 
county superintendents, principals and 
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city superintendents are in the best 
position to provide this leadership. 
To the extent that these officers meet 
their responsibilities, will the teachers 
respond to their opportunities and 
obligations. 


Obligations of State Department 
of Education and Boards 
of Education 


It appears logical to assume that if 
local school administrators are to pro- 
vide the leadership and assistance 
needed, they should in turn look to the 
state department of education for ex- 
pert opinion, for opportunity for con- 
sultation, and for guidance. The state 
department in Illinois represents the 
only educational centralized agency 
and its opportunities for rendering 
service in assisting school people to 
meet their obligations is beyond meas- 
ure. The present situation gives such 
a glorious opportunity to state educa- 
tional authorities to provide leader- 
ship. The influence should extend 
down to every schoolroom in Illinois 
and this influence should improve the 
education of every boy and girl en- 
rolled in the schools, so that these 
children will better meet their respons- 
ibilities in a confused world. 

Boards of education and boards of 
directors have been confronted with 
such baffling problems that many are 
at a loss as to which way to turn next. 
Too often boards have been without 
the advice and counsel of trained 
school administrators in whom they 
had confidence and consequently too 
often the results of their actions have 
been detrimental to the education of 
boys and girls. In too many cases, 
the boards have taken matters in their 
own hands and have forgotten that 
they represent the people in the com- 
munity. Too many teachers have been 
employed upon some other basis than 
merit. Often funds have not been 
properly controlled and expended. 
Sometimes proper relations have not 
existed between board members and 
school employees. Proper distinction 
has not existed between the legislative 
function of boards and administrative 
and instructional functions of prin- 
cipals, superintendents and teachers. 

The majority of board members rep- 
resent a fair cross section «* the people 
in the community. They are anxious 
to do what is right. They need leader- 
ship, counsel, and advice to as large 
a degree as teachers and administra- 
tors do. It is argued by many that the 

(Continued on page 149) 
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The Preparation of a High-School 


Teacher 


By LEWIS W. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, Appointments Committee 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ “AS the teacher, so the school.” 

The truth of this oft-quoted state- 
ment is recognized by all. What the 
significant qualifications of a real 
teacher are, however, is not a matter 
of universal recognition. Training, 
character and general personality seem 
to be basic factors in the minds of 
most people who have given thought 
to the question. Highly important 
though the latter factors may be, this 
discussion will be limited to the first 
one—namely, training. It will also 
be further limited to the training of 
high-school teachers, yet because of 
the nature of the matter, some of the 
principles discussed will be just as ap- 
plicable to other fields, elementary 
and even college. 


The Demand for Higher 
Standards 


An oversupply of candidates in any 
field of work usually brings on a dis- 
cussion of means of elimination of 
weaker prospects, of plans for raising 
standards of admission or of desirable 
changes in programs of preparation. 
During recent years we have had abun- 
dant evidence of each of these. Most 
authorities in education are agreed 
that much of value may be gained by 
an attack through any one of these 
three avenues. What the best pro- 
cedure is, however, is still unanswer- 
able. Educational experiment and re- 
search will go far toward supplying 
the answer. Fortunately, a number of 
schools are trying to determine suit- 
able means for eliminating undesirable 
candidates before they have completed 
their training and been allowed to ex- 
periment upon helpless boys and 
girls. Very few seriously believe that 
some set average grade—say B— 
should be a final criterion. Granted 
that personal qualities are important, 
what are they and how shall they be 
measured? An _ understanding of 


young people, enjoyment of contacts 
with them—these are undoubtedly 
vital—yet what is the final answer in 
the individual case? We must have 
answers, perhaps temporary at first, 
to these and many more questions of 
similar nature. 

It is relatively easy to raise stand- 
ards for graduation or certification by 
requiring so many hours of training 
in teaching fields and in education. 
The Master’s degree or its equivalent, 
now a requirement in some school sys- 
tems, could be made one of the major 
requirements for the high-school certif- 
icate. However, who knows whether 
or not that would eliminate some very 
good teachers and admit some ineffi- 
cient ones. On this basis alone, prob- 
ably the teacher with more advanced 
training will do better work. Here al- 
so, perhaps educational research can 
answer the question. Most people, 
however, are inclined to believe that 
the best solution of the problem is to 
raise our requirements slightly for all 
factors which are recognized as signifi- 
cant in the evaluation of a teacher. As 
experiment and research point out new 
ones or show which of those recog- 
nized now are most important, then 
attention and emphasis may be cen- 
tered upon them, perhaps slowly at 
first. 

The above statements imply at least 
that we do not know very accurately 
what the qualifications of a real teach- 
er are and in consequence just what 
his training should be. Though fully 
aware of this, the writer desires to 
make some suggestions concerning the 
preparation of high-school teachers, 
hoping that they may contribute in 
some small way to a solution of the 
problem or at least to a renewal of 
emphasis thereon. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, the preparation of a high- 
school teacher will be divided into 
four phases—cultural, professional, 


The demand for higher professional standards 
calls for a persistent examination of our programs 
of preparation. 


specializing and social—social in the 
broad sense of the word. These of 
course are not mutually exclusive nor 
do they necessarily cover the entire 


field. 
A Cultured Individual 


How important it is that the teacher 
should be a cultured individual! By 
this is meant that he should have a 
basic understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for all the major fields of human 
knowledge. Unfortunately, specializa- 
tion and the elective system all too 
often defeat the purpose. Frankly, too 
many of our courses, especially the 
elementary or intermediate, are not 
cultural in nature. They seem to be 
organized on the assumption that all 
who enroll in them are to become 
specialists in these particular fields. 
For one who expects to specialize in 
some subject, for illustration, English, 
probably such an approach is proper. 
However, for one who is seeking a 
cultural understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the field in question, such an 
approach is highly questionable. It is 
realized that authorities in a special 
subject-matter field hold that one can- 
not secure such an understanding and 
appreciation through a general ap- 
proach. If such is the case, we must 
give up the ideal of culture or make 
of an individual a specialist in at least 
four or five fields. Obviously, the 
latter is not feasible for several rea- 
sons. The writer believes that from 
one to six courses in each major field 
of knowledge should be organized pri- 
marily for those who do not wish to 
become specialists therein but rather 
desire a sympathetic insight into its 
contributions, values and possibilities. 

To illustrate, if a candidate for the 
teaching of English could secure such 
a background in the social sciences, in 
the biological sciences, in the lan- 
guages, in the physical sciences and in 
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the practical and fine arts, what a 
basis this would give for his speciali- 
zation in the field of English! How- 
ever, it is not at all unusual to find 
college and university graduates inter- 
ested in teaching who have received 
no training on the college level in two, 
three or even four of these great fields. 
When college and university authori- 
ties in departments concerned organize 
and offer work of the type indicated, 
then will it be more easy to secure 
teachers with liberal training. This 
statement is made in full recognition 
of the fact that a requirement of a 
certain minimum number of hours 
in each of the great branches of human 
knowledge, exclusive of the field or 
fields of specialization, would be no 
guarantee of securing candidates for 
the teaching profession with cultural 
training and viewpoint. 


Professional Requirements 

In the preceding discussion, the field 
of education as such has been purpose- 
ly omitted, not because it makes no 
contribution to the cultural concept 
but because it properly represents the 
professional side of a teacher’s train- 
ing. Even those organizations that 
from time to time criticize so freely 
the field of education doubtless would 
grant that certain parts of it at least, 
contribute to the cultural ideal. To 
argue as some do that professional 
training is desirable in some fields 
such as law or medicine and not in 
teaching is beside the point. A knowl- 
edge of the system, its objectives, its 
techniques, as well as observation and 
participation under supervision, seem 
to be minimum requirements. This 
makes no provision whatever for train- 
ing in the recognition of individual 
differences, and suitable treatment in 
consequence-—a challenge which must 
be met these days when “all of the 
children of all of the people” are in 
high school. No one at all familiar 
with conditions, will predict that this 
situation will change within the near 
future, especially if the problem of 
unemployment in any particular de- 
gree continues. The only question is 
one of the extent of professional train- 
ing. The requirement of the North 
Central Association, 15 semester hours, 
represents one eighth of the total for 
graduation. The interneship alone of 
a doctor represents approximately one 
eighth of his training. If an over- 
supply of candidates continues and 
requirements can be raised, fewer 
hours in education on the undergrad- 
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uate level and a few on the graduate 
level would represent a wholesome 
change. 


THE 


Degree of Specialization 

What represents a desirable mini- 
mum training in the field which a can- 
didate desires to teach? Doubtless no 
absolute answer can be given to this 
question. It is probably true that it 
will vary by fields. In general, the 
training representing a major—viz, 
twenty semester hours—may be con- 
sidered as a standard. Certainly more 
training would be highly desirable but 
because of the situation existing in 
many small schools where teachers are 
often required to teach in three or even 
four distinct fields, even this may 
prove burdensome. Reorganization 
and consolidation looking toward 
larger administrative units will help 
to solve this problem. When no teach- 
er is required to teach in more than 
two fields, highly satisfactory stand- 
ards may be set up. Meanwhile we 
should probably be concerned in se- 
lecting candidates who possess scholar- 
ly, inquiring minds, who can and will 
follow up limited training in a few 
fields, largely through their own 
efforts. 


The Social Viewpoint 

The social phase of a teacher’s prep- 
aration is not easily described. If we 
accept any of the well-known lists of 
objectives in Secondary Education— 
the Cardinal Principles, for illustra- 
tion—we are committed to the ideal 
of the development of the “all-around” 
individual. That means the school can 
no longer be satisfied with stressing 
the intellectual alone. Courses may 
be developed for some phases where 
we now do not have satisfactory ones 
but the challenge after all is one for 
the teacher. That means he must not 
only have the social viewpoint but also 
a desire to work from that approach. 
If he is to be other than a mere class- 
room teacher, he must know high- 
schoo! boys and girls, thoroughly en- 
joy being with and working with them 
and know how to do the latter. What 
contributions are teacher training in- 
stitutions making toward this phase of 
a teacher’s preparation? Doubtless 
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some courses in sociology help, but 
many a teacher receives no training in 
this field. Certainly, courses in the 
psychology of adolescence contribute 
much. Many opportunities in the na- 
ture of the so-called extracurricular 
activities may be found to encourage 
and strengthen tendencies in the in- 
dividual along  socially-developing 
lines. Often, however, many qualifying 
for the teaching profession’ neglect 
these chances for one reason or an- 
other. It would seem axiomatic that 
unless the candidate in his preparation 
leads an “all-around” life, he is not 
apt to develop into a teacher of that 
type. Personnel and guidance work 
to help these people develop into 
wholesome, well-rounded individuals 
would mean a great deal. However, 
it is also important that additional 
means—perhaps new types of courses, 
perhaps new opportunities for social 
participation, certainly competent di- 
rection and supervision of these— 
should be provided by all teacher 
training institutions. Service should be 
a. fundamental characteristic of every 
profession. It is believed that emphasis 
of the type suggested above, would be 
a potent factor for making it a reality 
for beginning teachers. Demands for 
teachers qualified to direct “auditor- 
ium” work, demands which are be- 
coming more frequent, give new 
emphasis to this very important phase 
of a teacher’s preparation. 


Summary 

In summary, teacher preparation 
of a worth-while nature should con- 
sist of four phases at least: the cul- - 
tural, the professional, the specializing, 
and the social. The cultural should 
give the candidate a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of people and life through 
a general rather than an intensive con- 
tact with the great fields of human 
knowledge. The professional should 
give him an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the institution of which he 
is to become a part, its techniques, 
and probably an opportunity to serve 
as an apprentice. In the specializing 
phase, he should become a semi- 
specialist at least, in two or three fields 
of teaching of interest to him. Through 
the social part he will gain the view- 
point of becoming a well-rounded per- 
sonality, of participating in all whole- 
some phases of life and as a conse- 
quence, of desiring to lead boys and 
girls toward that sort of wholesome 
ideal. Inevitably then, service will be 
one of his dominating characteristics. 
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Adaptations 


Procedure 


By VERA VOLIN MILLER 


Director of Research 
Evanston 


@ THE average child does not require 

much teaching. He learns because 
he is naturally strongly motivated by 
the desire to know. The large majority 
of the children in the first grade, for 
example, learn by the ordinary class- 
room procedure to recognize words 
rather quickly, but there are always a 
few who fail to respond to group in- 
struction, who do not grasp as quickly 
as others the association of ideas with 
symbols and of sounds with letters. It 
is thus very early in the school career 
that problems arise which require the 
teacher to exercise some ingenuity and 
extra thought on individuals. 


Finding the Individual's 
Difficulty 


She must vary her procedure, must 
use special devices and experiment 
along various lines in an attempt to 
find the basis of the difficulty. It may 
be a matter of innate lack of intelli- 
gence and a mental age below that 
necessary to grasp the fundamentals of 
_ reading; it may be congenital word 
blindness, lack of interest and appli- 
cation, or emotional blocking due to a 
feeling of inferiority induced by com- 
paring himself with others who learned 
more quickly. Failure to learn to read 
may be due to defective eyesight, im- 
maturity, or any of a variety of causes 
and the teacher’s first thought should 
be to search for this primary cause of 
the failure, which will influence the 
direction her remedial efforts should 
take and will eliminate unplanned 
wasteful procedure. 

An intelligence test is suggested first 
to determine whether the mental age 
is six years or over, at which point 
we have found facility in learning to 
read begins. If a child is five years of 
age mentally, the approach will be 
modified by the knowledge that he is 
undoubtedly beyond his depth and 
that he must not be pushed too hard 
if he is to remain happy with a feeling 
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Teaching is not then a simple process of working with a 
group of children, of hearing them recite from so many 
pages assigned for that day. The teacher must know each 
child in her class and adapt her methods to suit the particu- 
lar weaknesses and to utilize the particular strengths of each. 





of satisfaction in his work and a liking 
for school, which is one of the primary 
obligations of the profession of teach- 
ing. It would be better to place the 
immature child in a pre-primer group 
to build background before presenting 
reading in any intensive manner, or if 
that is not possible, to place him in 
kindergarten for another term, than to 
have him struggle with material be- 
yond his capacity. 

In most cases, reading ability and 
intelligence correlate very closely but 
occasionally we find a child of low 
mentality who can read fluently with- 
out real comprehension, and one of 
the most serious problems we have to 
solve is the failure on the part of the 
child of average or superior mentality 
to learn to read. 

If intellect is normal, we must 
search further for the cause of the 
failure. A child showing marked dis- 
crepancy between ability and achieve- 
ment needs clinical study, which would 
include a thorough investigation of his 
home, school history, health and in- 
terests. Physical examinations may 
show poor health, poor eyesight or 
hearing, which complicate his adjust- 
ment to the school situation and which 
should be remedied if possible. Physi- 
cal deficiencies or abnormalities lead 
often to strong inferiority feelings; we 
may find poor home conditions with 
insufficient food and rest, or perhaps 
a foreign language handicap, and may 
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need to educate his parents and secure 
their cooperation in what we are try- 
ing to do. We may find in the upper 
grades a history of constant transfer 
from one school to another during the 
early years when fundamentals were 
being presented, a condition which will 
require work of an elementary na- 
ture to make up the deficiency. Our 
remedial work will be planned to 
compensate as much as possible for 
the primary cause of the failure. 

Occasionally all efforts to find the 
cause are futile; there seems no reason 
why the child does not learn and we 
must proceed somewhat blindly with 
individual help, but knowledge of his 
background and experience will con- 
tribute to understanding, and often in- 
dividual help will solve the difficulty. 


Remediai Instruction 


The child needs to be motivated at 
the beginning of remedial instruction. 
Often we shall find it necessary to 
break up poor habits and to replace 
them with more efficient ones. Usually 
a few minutes of individual help each 
day persisted in regularly for a time 
will accomplish more than weeks of 
group work. This individual help out 
of school hours relieves the child of 
group competition and gives the teach- 
er a chance to study him individually. 
It is important that such help be sys- 
tematically given and that the material 
used be interesting to the child and 
yet easy enough to insure success, since 
nothing is so important as satisfaction 
to encourage persistent effort. 

Many poor readers will tell you 
they do not like to read because it is 
“too hard.” When the mental level is 
found, the next step is to provide a 
wealth of materials of that level of 
difficulty, based as much as possible 
upon subjects interesting to the child 
so that reading may become an enjoy- 
ment. His mental age will determine 
the difficulty of the material but his 
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chronological age will determine the 
choice of subjects. Remedial work 
given before emotional aversion be- 
comes connected with the subject is 
much more likely to succeed. 


It is also an incentive to the child 
to show him the progress he is making 
by showing him the results of objec- 
tive tests given at the beginning and 
during the course of instruction. The 
alert teacher will utilize the best diag- 
nostic tests in oral and silent reading 
to obtain any clues that may direct her 
efforts economically. They are among 
the most important tools for use by the 
teaching profession. 


At the end of the first semester, when 
children have mastered some of the 
rudiments of reading, it is possible to 
give standardized group tests which 
show relative efficiency in the tool sub- 
jects, so that it is easy to determine 
objectively which children need spec- 
ial help to bring them up to grade, and 
suggest special points in need of stress. 
The earlier weaknesses are recognized, 
the better the chance to cure them. 


The Objective Test 


Even simple tests like the Gates 
Word Recognition Test, are somewhat 
diagnostic. This test consists of 48 
pictures, each picture grouped with 
four words. The child is told to draw 
a ring around the one word that tells 
the most about each picture. One child 
may mark the first word for each 
picture; another circles all words. In 
both cases, an intelligence test is sug- 
gested since a complete failure to un- 
derstand directions and to attempt a 
routine response suggests low mental- 
ity. Another child will encircle in each 
case a word beginning with the proper 
sound but pays no attention to end- 
ings. Another will work carefully re- 
fusing to mark at all until he completes 
the word for each picture. Another will 
leave out the hard ones and go ahead 
rapidly with the words he knows and 
then come back to check his work. An- 
other may cry and refuse to attempt 
the items at all. Differences in per- 
sonality and capability are shown very 
early in the way the child meets a 
strange situation and his response in 
the test may point out his particular 
weakness. 


The raw test score needs to be 
evaluated. For example, in this test 
the score is the number right minus 
one third the number wrong. Two 
children might have a score of 12. 
One of them had twelve examples right 
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and none wrong, while the other had 
seventeen right and sixteen wrong. It 
would seem that the former had su- 
perior work habits, as compared to the 
latter, who undoubtedly sacrificed ac- 
curacy for speed or met the difficulty 
by guessing rather than by careful 
analysis. The wise teacher will use 
such tests as are available in an at- 
tempt to get all the information pos- 
sible as an aid in teaching the complex 
process of reading. Tests serve as a 
check on her own judgment (and many 
a child has been thought dull both by 
teachers and parents merely because 
he failed to learn to read). The child 
is quick to sense this attitude and to 
believe in it himself. It is not always 
possible to judge each child in the 
classroom accurately. Children have 
been known to memorize the primer 
without knowing at all the words iso- 
lated from the context and therefore 
are thought to have mastered the pro- 
cess; others acquire great facility in 
the mechanics of reading without any 
real comprehension. The objective 
test helps in locating such individuals 
early in their school career. 

The teacher should not hesitate to 
use any sort of device that may help 
with non-readers since generally ap- 
proved procedure has failed to work. 
If to point to words and to sound them 
out laboriously proves to be helpful, 
it is better not to be too critical. Some- 
times kinaesthetic methods (sounding 
the letters as they are traced in a 
word) helps. It is better to read 
laboriously than not to read at all and 
as a matter of fact, it has been found 
that such mechanical aids tend to dis- 
appear as proficiency grows. There 
are helpful suggestions in books such 
as Gray’s “Remedial Cases in Read- 
ing—Their Diagnosis and Treatment,” 
in Monroe’s “Children Who Cannot 
Read,” and in Gates’ “The Improve- 
ment of Reading.”. Reading is un- 
doubtedly the mosi important tool for 
success in school and for leisure en- 
joyment. All school subjects are more 
or less dependent upon the ability 
to comprehend printed words. Even 
arithmetic, though it deals with num- 
bers, is concerned with reading com- 
prehension in the problem work. 


Pupils Above the First Grade 
Above the first grade, pupils who 
are falling below norm in any sub- 
ject are quickly and effectively located 
by the use of achievement tests. A 
study of items missed often proves 


suggestive as to remedial procedure. 
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A little time in the analysis of arith- 
metic errors will save considerable 
time that might be spent in indiscrimi- 
nate drill. It is far better to work 
from the child’s own errors in arith- 
metic or spelling or reading than to 
spend time in drill on processes he 
may have mastered. The teacher’s 
main task then is analytic. Like the 
doctor, she studies the symptoms and 
applies specific remedies whenever 
that is possible. 


There is nothing more surprising 
and illuminating than to work indivi- 
dually with a child in fifth or sixth 
grade arithmetic and to have him 
do all of his thinking aloud. If he 
hesitates, immediately ask what he was 
thinking since it is the pauses which 
hide the wasteful methods. There must 
be no criticism or correction during 
the process. The Buswell John Diag- 
nostic Arithmetic test describes the 
method and lists the most common 
errors in methods in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 
Its great advantage is that it helps one 
to. place his finger at the root of the 
difficulty and though it takes consider- 
able time for efficient diagnosis, the 
remedial work is very quickly accom- 
plished and the child is easily moti- 
vated when you point out to him his 
principal errors and is encouraged by 
his recognition of improvement and 
success. 


The use of psychological tests has 
shown that it is absurd to expect all 
children to conform to routine, to 
learn by groups at an equal rate of 
speed. In addition to wide differences 
in educability, there are differences in 
attitude, in physical condition and in 
home surroundings, which influence 
the reaction to the school situation. 
The public school provides group in- 
struction but the conscientious teacher 
finds that she must concern herself 
with each child as an individual and 
must cope with his particular abilities 
and disabilities. 

The children in a grade will differ 
in methods required to teach them and 
in the amount of drill and repetition 
necessary. For example, the highest 
and the lowest pupils in the group in 
achievement are the most exceptional 
and will need special treatment in the 
schoolroom in the presentation of 
class work. The curriculum has 
evolved gradually to fit the needs of 
the “average” child. The teacher finds 
that she must supplement it in some 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Current Problems in High School 
Composition Classes 


The author points out the potentialities of current 
national and international problems as topics for 
English composition. 


By J. HAL CONNOR 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ AT a recent educational meeting a 

prominent educator, speaking on 
the subject, “The Schools of Tomor- 
row,” said in effect: “If you can tell 
me what the social order of tomor- 
row will be, I can tell you what the 
schools of tomorrow should be.” I 
believe very few educators disagree 
with this doctrine in theory, but I 
wonder if the schools are observing 
such a doctrine in practice. Are we 
marking time pending the arrival of 
some prophet who will hand us a 
ready-made social order? If we are, 
then we are ignoring one of the funda- 
mental concepts on which our govern- 
ment was founded—the concept that 
our society is a cooperative enterprise 
in the shaping of which all members 
should participate. We are also ig- 
noring the fact that no social order 
is permanent—that social orders are 
always in a process of evolution. Let 
us assume the responsibility of train- 
ing our students to assist in the build- 
ing of a desirable social order. 

I think we are prone to forget that 
our young Americans receive all their 
formal training for the responsibilities 
of citizenship in the public schools. 
Approximately eighty percent of them 
will never go to college. It is all very 
well for us to teach them participles, 
gerunds, and Latin inflections, but we 
should also ground them in a knowl- 
edge of the momentous world prob- 
lems which they will have to solve 
long after they have forgotten the dif- 
ference between a gerund and a parti- 
ciple. In other words, we must pre- 
pare them to become functioning citi- 
zens in a democracy. 

But some English teachers will ob- 
ject that I am talking about some- 
thing that is the business of the so- 
cial science department. No, it is not 


the business of the social science de- 
partment; it is the business of the 
school. And, unless we are being 
sadly deluded, the English department 
is a very important part of the school. 
Moreover, English is, or should be, 
the most social of the social sciences. 
We should rid ourselves of the as- 
sumption that our students are Eng- 
lish students for forty-five minutes of 
the day, history students for forty-five 
minutes, and science students for a 
like period. Good English should 
function during every minute of the 
day, and good English teachers should 
help in making the other subject mat- 
ter materials function outside their 
own class periods. 


Objections 


When I was trying to make this 
point to a high-school teacher of Eng- 
lish, she threw up her hands and said: 
“That’s right. Everybody is trying to 
think up more chores for the English 
teacher. We're already overburdened 
with excessive teaching loads, with 
stacks of themes to grade, with records 
to keep, plays to direct, and yearbooks 
to sponsor. Now you're telling us we 
should teach history and civics.” I 
can only say that as an English teach- 
er I sympathize heartily with the bur- 
dens of my fellows, and that I would 
be the last to add to those burdens. 
I merely suggest that we-serap some 
of the time-worn theme materials we 
have been using, and substitute sub- 
jects which tap the avenues of most 
vital interest and most vital concern 
in this America of 1935. We English 
teachers are constantly searching for 
interesting topics for oral and writ- 
ten composition, while we overlook 
the vast potentialities of current na- 
tional and international problems. 


Our students are living in a fast- 
moving world. National and interna- 
tional changes are being made with 
dramatic swiftness. | Epoch-making 
laws are being passed, momentous de- 
cisions on national and international 
problems are being formulated, and 
new governmental structures are being 
built while we sit complacently by let- 
ting our students write and speak on 
such subjects as “My Most Embar- 
rassing Moment,” “How to Build a 
Canoe,” and “The Migration of the 
Oriole.” We do high-school students 
an injustice if we assume they are in- 
different to what is going on in the 
world. They are far from indifferent. 
They are tremendously interested, but 
they want encouragement and direc- 
tion. 

Some teachers avoid public ques- 
tions, especially those having to do 
with national affairs, because they do 
not know what or how much they dare 
to teach. They are afraid they will 
be accused of political activity. To 
be sure there are innumerable contro- 
versial points of view in the country 
today. If one were to try, by reading 
the newspaper, to get a composite view 
of public opinion, he would arrive at 
something like this: Turn out the Dem- 
ocrats; keep out the Republicans; 
down with the New Deal; down with 
the Old Deal; deport the socialists; 
beware the communists; shoot the Fas- 
cists; hang the professors! It is all 
very troubling and very confusing, but 
there must be something we can teach 
without treading on the toes of right- 
eous people. Let us see just how far 
we can go. 


National Problems 


In the first place, I should say that 
the important thing to stress is in- 
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formation as opposed to propaganda. 
Let us put a premium on facts uncol- 
ored by party prejudice. I can think 
of at least two reputable newspapers 
of national circulation which publish 
facts with relatively little editorial 
bias. But, if our students must read 
publications with definite party lean- 
ings, let us see that not all the lean- 
ings are toward the same party. If 
the students themselves show inclina- 
tions toward partisanship, we need not 
be disturbed. In fact, I think definite- 
ness of opinion is a desirable outcome 
of our teaching ef national problems; 
but let us see that opinions are based 
on a knowledge of facts and not on 
sectional or family political traditions. 

But must we stop when we have 
made accessible to our students the 
facts pertaining to national problems? 
I think not. I consider it not only 
our privilege but our duty to encour- 
age attitudes of a certain type toward 
such problems. We can help our 
students to envision a better America, 
for it is they who must make a better 
America. And we can do this with- 
out asking them to become Democrats, 
Republicans, or Socialists. We can 
picture to them the need of a govern- 
ment which is honest whatever party is 
in power. We can picture an America 
in which there is no starvation and lit- 
tle need for outright charity. We can 
picture the evil of a state of affairs in 
which organized minorities bully law- 
makers into passing class legislation 
against the wishes of the majority. We 
can picture an America in which pub- 
lic office is really treated as a public 
trust; and we can let them understand 
that even in America not all politicians 
are created in the image of God. 


International Relations 

In the field of international rela- 
tions one of the outcomes most to be 
desired is strengthened sentiment in 
favor of world peace. I am afraid 
many teachers touch the peace pedal 
very softly because of the fear of being 
called radicals or visionary pacifists. 
I know that a great deal of nonsense 
is being uttered in the name of paci- 
fism, and the teacher does need to be 
cautious about promulgating radical 
doctrines. Certain organizations which 
purport to be peace societies undoubt- 
edly have sinister political affiliations; 
and those societies which pledge their 
members not to bear arms even to pre- 
vent the destruction of their country, 


the murder ef their families, or thegizp 
burning of their homes, are to be 
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looked on with suspicion. 

Not all peace programs, however, 
are of a radical character. America is 
definitely committed to a peace pro- 
gram. The Paris Pact (better known 
as the Kellogg-Briand Pact) obligates 
this country and all other signatory 
nations to use only pacific means in 
dealing with international problems. 
Furthermore, it says specifically that 
the contracting parties “renounce it 
(war) as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one an- 
ther.” This instrument was intended 
to be a permanent document. Its word- 
ing contains no provision whatever for 
its abrogation. And the United States 
has the opportunity, through its pub- 
lic schools, to lead the world in the 
consolidation of public opinion in sup- 
port of this treaty. Let us teach the 
Paris Pact along with the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 
Incidentally, we can try to impress our 
students with the sancity of contracts, 
whether between individuals or be- 
tween nations. 

Many thinking citizens believe that 
permanent peace depends on some- 
thing more than peace pacts, disarma- 
ment conferences, and naval limita- 
tions conferences. Some contend that 
wars are brought on by individuals 
who will profit financially by a state 
of war. American public opinion is 
ripe for an airing of this phase of the 
war problem. This is evidenced by 
the appointment of the Nye committee 
to investigate the activities of the 
munitions manufacturers. 

Anent the claim that wars result 
from the profit motive, one of the 
most practical peace plans yet con- 
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ceived is that sponsored by an ex- 
service group, the American Legion. 
This plan (commonly called The Uni- 
versal Draft) would, in the event of 
war, put industry, as well as the sol- 
dier in the trenches, on a non-profiteer- 
ing basis. There seem to be very few 
valid objections to the principle of 
this proposal, but public opinion 
needs to be consolidated behind it be- 
fore it can be made into law. Using 
it for composition material can be 
termed neither partisan nor radical. 


Tolerance Toward Other 
Nations 

One of the most persistent menaces 
to world peace is the prejudice which 
the average person nourishes against 
the citizens of other countries and 
other races. To him all Italians are 
“ignorant Wops”; all Russians wear 
long, uncouth beards; all Japanese are 
tricky, and any country that has a 
form of government differing ma- 
terially from our own must be 
“queer.” An experience in one of my 
college composition classes bears this 
fact out. A discussion arose as to 
whether there was such a thing as a 
“typical” German, a “typical” Italian, 
etc. It was the sentiment of most of 
the class that there was. The group 
was asked to compile a list of words 
which might be used in describing the 
typical citizen of a country. The final 
list consisted of some sixty words. 
Then the students were given a list of 
countries and asked to write the words 
which best described the typical citizen 
of each country. Below is a sampling 
of the results on five representative 
countries. For obvious reasons, the 
names of the countries are omitted. 


THE FIVE WORDS OCCURRING 

THE COUNTRY MOST FREQUENTLY 

Country 1—cunning, sly, shrewd, ambitious, 
quiet. 

Country 2—belligerent, aggressive, domineer- 
ing, obstinate, arrogant. 

Country 3—long-bearded, brutal, uncouth, 
unkempt, irreligious. 
Country 4—greasy, sly, 

sneaky. 
Country 5—independent, self-confident, am- 
bitious, loyal, brave. 


cowardly, noisy, 


I make no claims for the scientific 
validity of this little study. I do not 
know to what extent the judgments of 
the students are right or wrong. But 
the significant thing is the outstanding 
superiority of Country 5 (the United 
States). I am not disturbed about the 
favorable attitude of students toward 


ptheir fellow countrymen; but I would 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Supreme Board of Education in Session 
@ THE 59th General Assembly is now in session. Pos- 
sibly some of our members do not realize the import 
of this simpie statement. So let us state it another way: 
The Supreme Board of Education of Illinois is now hold- 
ing a regular meeting to determine what kind of schools, 
if any, we shall have in the future. At this meeting, which 
will continue for five or six months, this supreme board 
will consider hundreds of plans—some excellent, some 
good, some destructive, and some unimportant. These 
plans will appear as a tangled maze of hundreds of con- 
flicting and overlapping bills that have to do with taxation, 
revenues, school finance, school districts, district bound- 
aries, school administration, course of study, length of 
term, certification, pensions, salaries, teacher training, 
and many other things affecting schools, pupils, teachers, 
and public education in general. 

And all this at a time of social unrest, economic chaos, 
and industrial disorders—a time when people have all 
sorts of fantastic notions about taxation, education, and 
related state functions, and a time of virtual breakdown 
of schools in many districts. 

Truly, this is an extremely important session of our 
State Supreme Board of Education. 





The Paramount Problem 


® ALL friends of public education must remember that 

the paramount problem before the Legislature is how 
to supply sufficient state funds raised by state taxation 
of some form to augment the funds raised by local school 
districts by reasonable local levies so as to enable all such 
local districts to maintain good schools. In addition to 
this distributive fund for the elementary and secondary 
schools, the legislature must appropriate and raise suffi- 
cient funds for the support of the University of Illinois, 
and the five teacher training colleges. 

Many other issues of more or less importance will be 
raised and some of the important ones must be met. But 
the friends of education must guard against some of these 
issues being exploited to hide the paramount issue or 
draw attention from it. At this time when our local prop- 
erty tax system is breaking down, when hundreds of 
schools are starving for lack of money, and when the 
State is boasting of a surplus of funds obtained from new 
sources of revenue, and when the State can levy on still 
other new sources of revenue, all good citizens should 
demand that the Legislature address itself to the main 
issue until that issue is settled. 


Keep your eye on this particular legislative ball! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 






By ROBERT C. MOORE 


Be Ready to Answer 

®@ ALL people believing in state responsibility and state 
support for schools should be ready to defend these 

principles and to reply to questions concerning other 

issues with courteous and convincing answers. 

State Responsisitity. For example, some important 
official or other influential person will say that education 
is a local matter and that the state Legislature should 
not interfere nor assume responsibility in local affairs. 

Answer: But the state constitution says that “The 
General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all children in the State 
may receive a good common school education.” There- 
fore, our constitution places the responsibility for good 
schools for all children squarely upon the Legislature. 

Local districts have no power or authority to levy 
taxes, employ teachers, or conduct schools except as they 
get such power and authority from the State. Some of 
them are absolutely unable under the present laws and 
apportionments of state aid to conduct good schools. 
Therefore, the responsibility reverts to the Legislature. 

LocaL Ineguatities. Other people, probably from 
the wealthier parts of the State, will asseverate that all 
local districts could take care of their own children if 
they would try. 

The answer is that some districts have enormous 
amounts of taxable wealth and few children, while other 
districts have extremely little taxable wealth and multi- 
tudes of children; therefore, some districts by levying 
reasonable or even low taxes can supply excellent schools 
for all their children, while other districts levying ex- 
tremely high taxes cannot obtain one-half enough money 
to maintain good schools. The amount of assessed valu- 
ation per pupil of school age is a fair index of the ability 
of a school district to support schools. This amount is 
over six times as large in one county as it is in another 
and is 128 times as large in one school district as it is 
in another. The assessed valuation per pupil in attend- 
ance in one district is actually 432 times as great as in 
another district. Some of the poor districts are spending 
actually less than $20 per elementary school pupil a 
year while a few wealthy districts are spending more than 
$120 per pupil. In some districts the teachers are paid 
fairly good salaries, while in others they are paid a piti- 
ful pittance, or not at all. Some districts have little or no 
indebtedness while others have issued bonds and antici- 
pation warrants up to and even past the legal limit, and 
have teacher’s orders outstanding f’ months or even years. 

Another reason why the local district cannot assume 
the entire cost of education is that the only source of tax- 
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ation the local district has is the general property tax, 
and property valuations have practically disappeared 
from some districts. 

The State or Nation is the only proper unit for levying 
taxes on other sources of revenue as each has done. The 
State is using large amounts of revenues from these non- 
property sources for other purposes and should now be- 
gin to use them more liberally for state aid for schools. 
That is the only possible method of complying with the 
Constitution. 

Larcer District Units. Many people will asssert 
that we have too many small school districts with small 
attendance and, therefore, high per capita cost, and that 
the State ought not give aid to such districts. 

The answer is that these districts exist by virtue of 
State law and that the children in them are entitled to 
good schools taught by good teachers who are well paid; 
therefore, as long as the State permits these districts to 
exist, the State has an obligation to see that they are well 
supported. It is true that Illinois is divided into too 
many separate school districts. But the way to remedy 
this condition is not by starving these small districts to 
death, but by some sort of consolidation. Therefore, when 
someone points out the large number of districts as a 
reason for lack of state responsibility, he should be asked 
to support a bill providing for abolishing districts hav- 
ing an average attendance of ten pupils or fewer and for 
adding the territory of these districts to other districts, 
and, further, for providing transportation for the children 
to the schools in the new and larger districts if necessary. 
The State should not dodge one responsibility and give 
that as an excuse for dodging another. 

Cost oF Epucation. A favorite argument by some 
illogical people is that the schools in some communities 
are costing too much and that some money could be 
saved by proper economy and retrenchment, and that the 
State ought not apportion them state aid to encourage 
their extravagance. 

The answer is, first, that extremely little money is now 
being wasted or expended extravagantly by the schools. 
All districts are practicing economy, have made retrench- 
ments, and are expending less money than they have for 
years. Many of them have gone to such lengths in this 
direction that they have seriously reduced the efficiency 
of their schools. The second answer is that this charge 
has never been true in the poorer districts. Certainly 
schools with short terms, poor equipment, poorly paid 
or unpaid teachers, abbreviated courses, and extremely 
low per capita cost cannot be said to be extravagant. 
Under our present method or any proper method of dis- 
tributing state aid, these poor schools get more liberal 
aid than the wealthy districts. This is in accordance 
with the principle of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. It means that the State is collecting money from 
sources according to their ability to pay and distributing 
it according to the needs of its children. Such state 
support of public education properly administered dis- 
courages rather than encourages extravagance. 


The people who choose education as a particular sub- 
ject for economy and retrenchment should be reminded 
that state funds expended for schools are much more fully 
and publicly accounted for than certain other state funds. 
Why not ask them how much they know about the economy 
of the millions expended on state highways and pay rolls? 
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The Pension Committee Report~ 


@ THE report of the Committee to Write a Pension Bill, 

as published in the November ILLinois TEACHER, was 
adopted by the Representative Assembly at the annual 
meeting on December 27. The Assembly also authorized 
the Committee to proceed at once with the preparation of 
a bill embodying the principles stated in the report and 
appropriated the funds to employ an actuary if neces- 
sary. In actual interest to the teachers, this issue ranks 
second only to the paramount issue of obtaining sufficient 
funds to keep the schools open and pay teachers’ salaries. 





Whose Fight Is This? 


@ THE Governor, Auditor and Treasurer met on one of 

the last days of December and concluded not to fix any 
state tax rate for the year 1934. Therefore, no state prop- 
erty taxes will be collected in the year 1935, unless they 
are for the delinquent taxes for the years preceding 1933. 

The IJllinois State Journal of December 30 contained 
this statement: “The only definite action that has been 
taken has been to eliminate the state property tax for the 
second consecutive year...... The Governor, in need of 
$36,000,000 for the unemployed and $45,000,000 asked for 
by school teachers, rejected all opposition suggestions for 
a reimposition of the property tax.” From another article 
in the same paper, we clip the following: “He (the Gov- 
ernor) is now at work on his biennial message. Perhaps 
the biggest problem he will have to solve in the coming 
session is to raise sufficient funds for unemployment re- 
lief and pacify the teachers of the state who are demanding 
a total of $30,000,000 for the schools.” 

We have emphasized a few words to show who is recog- 
nized as making the fight for the schools. Such recogni- 
tion of the teachers has been justified up to the present. 
But the time has come when other groups and organiza- 
tions must be “asking” and “demanding” adequate sup- 
port for the schools so that the state authorities will have 
the problem of “pacifying” them. If all the organizations 
interested in having good schools will demand them and 
the state funds sufficient to assure their adequate support, 
the problem will become one of pacifying the majority, — 
and that is something the statesmen will try to do. 

But, after all, what is the problem of the Governor and 
the Legislature? To “pacify” some group, or to “provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools”? Why 
should it be necessary for any organization to put on a 
campaign to induce them to perform their sworn con- 
stitutional duty? 





The President and Education 

@ BECAUSE it has been difficult to obtain even a little 
money from the Federal Government to help the states 

and local districts meet the crisis in school finance, many 

people have come to believe that the present national ad- 

ministration is not interested in the education of all the 


children of all the people. The December number of 
School Life, published by the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, attempts to correct this 
impression of the President. It contained an insert on 
which was an excellent picture of the President inscribed 
with these words: “To the Pupils and Teachers of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Southern Division 
Goes on the Air 


Sponsors weekly broadcasts over 


Station WEBQ at Harrisburg 


By ELBERT FULKERSON, Chairman 


Committee on Broadcasts 


®@ THE initial program in a series of 

radio broadcasts entitled, “Your 
Children and Your Schools,” was giv- 
en over Station WEBQ at Harrisburg, 
Illinois, on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, from 5:30 to 5:45 o’clock. 
These broadcasts are sponsored by the 
Southern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, and are an out- 
growth of the recommendation of the 
National Education Association that 
educational programs be broadcast 
over the various local radio stations 
with a view to better acquainting the 
people with the benefits and needs of 
public education. 

The movement in Southern Illinois 
had its inception in a meeting of school 
administrators held at West Frank- 
fort. Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, city super- 
intendent of the Harrisburg schools, 
called the attention of those attend- 
ing to the fact that the National Edu- 
cation Association was encouraging lo- 
cal broadcasts. It was then unani- 
mously agreed that the Southern Di- 
vision ought to undertake such a 
project, inasmuch as this would afford 
an effective means for keeping the in- 
terests of the public schools before 
the people of Southern Illinois. Ac- 
cordingly, the executive committee of 
this division—Mr. W. A. Furr of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; Mr. J. H. Hammack, county 
superintendent of schools of Perry 
County; and Mr. C. E. Wingo, princi- 
pal of the Zeigler Community High 
School—appropriated funds from the 
association treasury to carry on the 
series of broadcasts. 

At this same meeting five school ad- 
ministrators were selected to make up 
what is known as the Committee on 
Broadcasts, which is charged with the 
responsibility of working out plans for 
inaugurating the movement and plan- 
ning and carrying out the differ- 


ent programs of the series. 

The programs are to be presented by 
the various school systems of South- 
ern Illinois. In addition to numbers 
offered primarily for good wholesome 
entertainment, each program will fea- 
ture one or two short but convincing 
talks given by the administrator of the 
school system offering the program, or 
by persons invited by him. At first 
these talks will be mainly informa- 
tional in nature and will have as their 
chief objective the building up of 
goodwill on the part of the listening 
audience. Later, however, needed re- 
forms in Illinois school laws will be 
discussed with a view to creating suffi- 
cient sentiment on the part of the vot- 
ers to exert some positive influence on 
those who have been chosen, or will 
be chosen, to help legislate for the 
schools of the State. 

In order to make the broadcasts 
effective, the committee has arranged 
to give each program wide enough 
publicity to attract a large audience. 
Letters announcing three succeeding 
programs are mailed to each adminis- 
trator in sufficient quantities to supply 
every teacher in his school system, 
pastors of the local churches, leaders 
of civic organizations, and editors of 
the local newspapers. The administra- 
tor is asked to pass the letters on 
to these persons with the request that 
they announce the programs in the 
schools, to their membership, or 
through the columns of their papers, 
as the case may be. Post cards an- 
nouncing the same three programs are 
mailed to the rural teachers of the 
Southern Division with the request 
that they take some time on each Fri- 
day to call the attention of their pu- 
pils to the program to be given on 
the following Sunday, and to invite 
them to urge their parents to tune in 
on the broadcast. 
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For the initial program of the series, 
Mr. Floyd Smith, principal of the 
Benton Township High School and 
president of the Southern Division, in- 
troduced each member of the Commit- 
tee on Broadcasts, who in turn gave 
a two-minute talk on some phase of 
the movement. Excerpts from some 
of these talks may serve to give the 
reader an idea of the whole procedure. 

Speaking on the purpose of the 
broadcasts Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, 
Supervisor of Student Teaching at the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, said: “These programs are 
designed to give you parents and pa- 
trons a close view of your schools. 
We hope to help you take stock of 
the educational situation so that all 
of us interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren may co-operate to make the work 
more effective. There are four main 
reasons for this series of broadcasts. 
First, to furnish you a high type of 
entertainment; second, to inform you 
on the educational situation; third, to 
develop a sympathetic attitude toward 
the schools; and finally, to suggest 
definite means for improving the con- 
ditions of your schools.” 

Discussing the nature of the pro- 
grams, Superintendent John Creek of 
the Herrin city schools remarked: 
“The committee in selecting various 
schools for these programs has kept 
in mind the idea of having the many 
phases of education discussed. Not 
only are we interested in education 
from the general standpoint, but also 
in the educational problems peculiar 
to the rural schools which are numer- 
ous in Southern Illinois.” 

“The great door to opportunity 
through which every child gets its 
chance is the public school,” said 
Superintendent Pulliam of the Harris- 
burg City Schools. “It is the very 
heart of democracy. Through the pub- 
lic school, free to all children alike, we 
offer opportunity not only for success 
in getting recognition or amassing 
wealth, of which we think too much, 
but for that other kind of success of 
which we think too little; namely, suc- 
cess in the enjoyment of life through 
the ability to get and to understand 
the fine things man has created to 
sustain his spirit. It is impossible to 
imagine a free people without a free 
school. Education is needed both for 
the safety of the government and for 
the happiness and free growth of the 
people. We are presenting weekly 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Adapting High-School Work to the 
Needs of Newer Type Students 





Even under the restrictions im- 
posed by the traditional high- 
school curriculum many adap- 
tations to the newer type student 


Directories prepares by a community-civics class, showing a sample 


page and the 


@ PUT a person into a place where 

he has neither chance for expression 
nor opportunity of escape, and the 
conditions are right for his developing 
a neurosis. Yet this is the plight of 
many of the newer type of high-school 
students, students ill adapted to tra- 
ditional high-school work but com- 
pelled by law, lack of employment, or 
parental insistence to remain in school. 

The purpose of this article is to set 
forth some of the possible methods 
of meeting this problem and to de- 
scribe some definite efforts to apply 
these methods. 

Objective studies show that the re- 
cent tremendous influx of students into 
secondary schools has not only greatly 
increased the heterogeneity of the 
student body but that it has also 
brought in an undue proportion of 
persons to whom abstract intellectual 
work is not fitted, those who formerly 
seldom attended high school’. But it 
is not for students of this type that the 
present ordinary high-school curric- 
~ *Portenier, Lillian G.: Pupils of Low Meneaiiny in 


High School. Bureau of Pub 
University, New York. 1933. 





lue-print map attached to the back cover 


ulum was developed. Teachers are 
therefore confronted with two alter- 
natives: Shall they fail a large pro- 
portion of students repeatedly or shall 
they use the much misunderstood grad- 
ing system wherein they give barely 
passing marks to conscientious stu- 
dents in courses above their level of 
ability simply to encourage them? 
The student, on the other hand, who 
must stay in high school but finds 
himself unable to perform the tasks 
expected of him, fates not simply the 
negative prospect of getting nothing 
worth while but the painful experi- 
ence of being constantly made to feel 
inferior. 

What is being done toward solving 
this problem? In actual practice, little 
more than has been done about the 
weather—to talk about it. This pessi- 
mistic view is borne out by the find- 
ings reported in Monograph No. 13 of 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, based on over 8000 replies to 
inquiries sent secondary schools as to 
what they were doing to meet the prob- 
lem of caring for individual differ- 


may be achieved. 


By A. P. GOSSARD 


Marseilles 


ences, of which, obviously, our present 
problem is but a part. The following 
quotation summarizes briefly the com- 
mittee’s findings: 

In other words, the facts and theories 
concerning individual differences, which have 
filled library shelves to overflowing during 
the past quarter of a century are still re- 
posing on library shelves, or echoing through 
lecture halls of schools of education, much 
more generally than they are incorporated 
in the practice of secondary schools. No 
fact has been established more firmly by 
this study than the fact that comparatively 
few schools are making thorough provi- 
sions for individual differences.” 


What Can Be Done 


Yet even under present circum- 
stances there are available a number 
of workable means of meeting this 
problem of making the high school 
more valuable to the slower learners 
which can be applied at least in part 
in the ordinary run of high schools. 
We shall discuss the most important 
of these methods and then consider 
ways whereby they can be carried out 
under commonly prevailing limita- 
tions. The above-mentioned National 
Survey Monograph, Provisions for In- 
dividual Differences, Marking, and 
Promotion, which is unequalled as an 
aid to schools wishing to take advan- 
tage of results attained in other 
schools, found that the methods being 
most effectively used could be grouped 
under three heads:* 

1. Homogeneous grouping 

2. Special classes for those deviating most 
from the average 

3. Special teaching methods, all of which 


are characterized by the use of the unit as- 
signment 

*Billett. Roy O.: Provisions for Individual Differ- 
ences, Marking, and Promotion, page 9%.—Bulletin, 


1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph No. 13. 


‘ibid. page 11. 
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Other helps which are widely used 
but which are beyond the scope of 
this paper to take up in detail include 
scientific study of problem cases, re- 
duction of the number of courses car- 
ried by slow learners, out-of-school 
projects and studies, and advisory or 
guidance programs. Accompanying 
these measures as a necessary pre- 
requisite if the greatest success is to 
be attained must be an appropriate 
curriculum. Finally, recognition of the 
limited accomplishment of the slower 
students is occasionally made by a 
modified marking system. This last 
provision will be discussed briefly to- 
ward the close of this article. 

Quite beside the point here it is a 
temptation to remark that curriculum 
enrichment to help slower students in 
these days must mean not only adding 
courses but also fighting to retain the 
few concrete ones we do have such as 
industrial and domestic arts—courses 
which to these students who do not 
find merely bookish subjects congenial 
have hitherto been the only oases in 
the desert. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Of all provisions for caring for 
individual differences homogeneous 
grouping is most commonly advocated 
although there is much misunderstand- 
ing concerning the ease with which it 
can be used and the results that can 
be expected. Typical is the notion held 
by a young university graduate newly 
employed to teach in a small township 
high school who remarked to the prin- 
cipal, “My classes will all be grouped 
homogeneously, will they not?” The 
truth is, according to the experiences 
of schools that have gone farthest in 
this work, there is no such thing as 
true homogeneous grouping, the best 
that we can hope for being merely less 
heterogeneous grouping.’ Futhermore, 
from the. ninth .grade on except for 
grouping students in a single subject, 
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probably English, according to ability, © 


practical schedule difficulties, a limited 
number of sections of courses, and the 
inclusion of an increasing number of 
electives in the curriculum make 
necessary a progressive abandonment 
of homogeneous grouping from lower 
to higher years even in the larger high 
schools. Of course, conversely, the 
elective plan facilitates homogeneous 
grouping by drawing together students 
of similar interests and vocational 
aims. 
(Continued on page 156) 

~ ibid., page 16. 


Top: A type of industrial-arts work seldom failing to interest newer-type 
students 


Middle: Physics students working on a practical project of standardizing 
thermometers for accuracy 


Below: A variety of foundational material obtained by rental plan for Eng- 
lish-literature classes organized on unit plan of instruction 
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Means of Stimulating Pupils 
to do Out-of-School Reading 


By WAYNE T. BRANOM 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Kane County 


@ CARLYLE has said that all educa- 

tion can be summed up in the phrase 
“learning to read.” But with learning 
must come an evaluation and appre- 
ciation of worth-while reading ma- 
terial. Whether the pupils leave our 
schools preferring to read “trash” or 
preferring to read “good” literature 
rests with us as teachers. It is our de- 
light and responsibility to cultivate 
literary appreciation and to develop 
the imagination through the inspira- 
tional power of the world’s best liter- 
ature. 

The demand of children for stories 
and information is just as genuine and 
insistent as the demand for play and 
concrete experiences. One of the 
largest contributions which the school 
can make to child life is to instill 
genuine interests and wholesome mo- 
tives for reading and to establish 
habits of fluent intelligent reading. The 
school can do this by capitalizing on 
the interests and the curiosity of 
children, by presenting worth-while 
material in an interesting way, and 
by providing adequate opportunity for 
recreational reading. 

Children are in varying degrees, de- 
cidedly curious about the world in 
which they live. They ask to know 
about machinery, sun, stars, animals, 
people—and every phase of life which 
touches them. Too frequently schools 
have allowed an attitude of acceptance 
to replace this urge to know. The wise 
teacher will foster it and use it to:stim- 
ulate wide reading. This does not 
mean that she will send a child who 
asks about some type of a machine to 
read an engineering book. She will 
see that he gets his first information 
from observation. A book will never 
take the place of actual experience but 
it may supplement and interpret the 
child’s experience. 

Such articles as “The White-Footed 
Deer” or “Working Like a Beaver” 
may prove quite wearisome to children 
who have never seen a deer or a beaver 
and know very little about the life of 
either. Consequently instead of having 


all the children read these selections 
merely because they happen to be in 
the book, the skillful teacher will use 
them with a definite purpose. 

The teacher must know her children 
in order to direct their out-of-school 
reading. She must know the chosen 
leisure activities and hobbies, as well 
as those phases of the classroom work 
which have a definite appeal for each 


Ways of Stimulating Interest 
in Outside Reading 


1. Read to the class frequently, complete 
stories from books. 

2. Begin a. good story, read the most in- 
teresting part, tell the children the title and 
author, and allow them to finish the story. 

3. Have a pupil read to his classmates 
part of a story that he especially likes. The 
others will soon seek an opportunity to read 
all of it. 

4. Make use of Book Week. 

a. Exhibit book posters and discuss 
them. 

b. Present Book Week playlets. 

ce. Encourage parents to give good 
books to their children as presents. 

5. Get acquainted with the books which 
the children own. 

a. Encourage the children to bring 
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these books to school. 

b. Permit the children to tell about 
their own books. 

6. When studying about the different 
countries, have the pupils bring in magazine 
articles or pictures pertaining to them. 
Have these read and discussed by the pupils. 

7. Make more use of the school’s supple- 
mentary books by encouraging the children 
to take these books home, to tell stories they 
read, and to recommend books to others. 

8. Have accessible magazines such as 
Child Life, St. Nicholas, etc. 

9. Make little booklets with stories 
clipped from magazines, newspapers, etc. 

10. Place before the children current 
event papers prepared for schools, and news- 
papers. 

a. Discuss the making of these papers. 
b. Talk with the children on topics 
that they can comprehend from the papers. 

Let the children tell what they have 

learned at home or other places about 

these topics. 

c. Read to children occasionally suit- 
able selections from these newspapers. 

d. Help them select items desirable to 
be read in the daily papers. 

11. Encourage the children to begin to 
use the newspapers by finding the words, 
phrases, and sentences that they can read. 

12. Have the pupils bring to ‘school 
worth-while clippings from the newspapers or 
magazines. 

13. Prepare a wall chart or a graph 
which shows the number of books each pupil 
has read during a certain period. 

14. A collection of easy-reading, care- 
fully selected books should be put in some 
conspicuous place. 


Other Suggestions 


1. Independent reading should be en- 
couraged. 

2. Home reading should be encouraged. 

3. Library records should be examined 
to find out what books are the most widely 
read. 

4. Real motives for reading should be 
given to create the proper mind set. 

5. Incidental material such as letters, di- 
rections, signs, labels, etc., should be read 
for pleasure or information. 

6. Pupils should be given an opportunity 
to tell before the class the story of some 
interesting book they have read. 


The ability to read adds incalcu- 
lably to the child’s power to learn. It 
enables him to study independently 
and thus to educate himself. “Read- 
ing,” says Lowell, “is the key which 
admits us to the whole world of 
thought and fancy and imagination.” 


Ohl! Ohl. 


Sinister-looking individual (significantly) : 

“Is yer ’usband at ome, ma’am?” 

Lady (resourcefully): “Well, if he’s fin- 
ished his rifle practice, he'll be playing in 
the back garden with our bloodhounds. Did 
you want to see him?”—Nashville Banner. 





Different Groups 
Warden (to Rector): “I think your con- 
gregation has turned the corner. We're get- 
ting a better class of button in the collection 
than we used to.”—Pearson’s, 
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Real Unemployment Insurance 
The Need of the Hour 


By DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 


Department of Economics 
Smith College 


@ THROUGHOUT America today a 

mass demand is rising for unem- 
ployment insurance—a demand from 
professional as well as manual work- 
ers. This is because we are faced 
today with a degree of mass unemploy- 
ment never before known. It affects 
all classes of workers, both sexes, 
all ages, all degrees of experience, 
training, and competence. Probably 
not less than 14 million workers al- 
together are today unemployed, to say 
nothing of the many millions on part 
time. Those at work are increasingly 
unsure of their job tenure and in- 
creasingly ready to accept cuts, de- 
motions and speed-up rather than lose 
everything. Wages continue to fall. 

Meanwhile increased numbers of 
those out of work have used up their 
savings and all private sources of aid. 
The numbers on public relief continue 
to rise, (this fall Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins estimated them at 
nearly 17 million men, women, and 
children) and the methods of relief 
are growing more inadequate and de- 
grading. The Federal Government is 
doing less and less “standard setting,” 
and leaving more to “local initiative,” 
i. e., to local poverty-stricken resourc- 
es, to handle. Consequently we find 
families being thrown off relief for 
still possessing a family — washing- 
machine . . . . or a burial insurance 
book; families being refused rents— 
and therefore being evicted; families 
being put on commissary baskets and 
their children coming to school ill 
shod and ill fed, while the teaching 
staff makes “voluntary” contributions 
to save their health. 


The Prospect We Must Face 


And what after “recovery” shall 
have taken place? May we then ex- 
pect a return to former levels of em- 
ployment? By no means. During the 
present crisis a very rapid change 
has taken place in our technology, 
making it possible to turn out more 


goods with fewer hands. Today, even 
if we went back to a 1929 level of px o- 
duction, something like seven million 
men could still be “dispensed with.” 

We are faced, then, with two « zly 
facts: (1) A degree of mass unempioy- 
ment unknown hitherto, to the tune 
of something like 14 million workers; 
(2) The prospect of its continuance, 
for many years to come—even under 
“prosperity,” in a form only partly 
mitigated, to the tune of say six to 
eight million workers. 


What Is Social Insurance? 


It is against this picture that we 
must match any proposals for unem- 
ployment “insurauce” for the future. 
Any proposal modeled upon the past 
days of chiefly seasonal unemploy- 
ment, upon the conditions prevailing, 
say, in Great Britain or America fif- 
teen or twenty or thirty years ago, is 
simply beside the point. 

Yet it is precisely that earlier, by- 
gone type of provision that is being 
kept alive before the public mind to- 
day; and it is being done for one and 
only one “good”—i. e., politically po- 
tent—reason: it is cheap. Frr a few 
dollars you can relieve a few people of 
a part of their distress for a few weeks 
at a time. What more soothing pic- 
ture for those who are not immediately 
concerned? It is as if in the midst 
of an epidemic one were to pick here 
a case, there a case, for treatment and 
then assert that the epidemic was being 
dealt with. The professional worker, 
particularly the teacher, is in a pecu- 
liar position to see this fallacy clearly, 
since in all these schemes he is among 
the excluded classes! 

Now for a closer view. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is only one branch, 
a late branch, of general social insur- 
ance. Social insurance is a broad 
term used to cover various types of 
regular, standardized payments, under 
government auspices, to persons who, 
for one reason or another, have met 


with a loss of wage-earning. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to maintain living 
standards and self-respect that would 
otherwise fall. It differs from com- 
mercial insurance in that it is govern- 
mentally initiated, is intended as a 
welfare measure, and does not nec- 
essarily presuppose a prior accumula- 
tion of payments on behalf of the 
beneficiary. Any talk of a social in- 
surance measure being, or not being, 
“actuarially sound” is therefore beside 
the point. It is not the way the fund 
is accumulated, but the way it is dis- 
bursed, that makes it social insurance. 
Social insurance differs from relief, 
on the other hand, in that the benefits 
are received as a right when the emer- 
gency for which they were intended 
occurs, and in that the payments are 
supposed to be entirely regular and 
assured. Both mothers’ pensions and 
old age pensions (to which neither 
worker nor employer contribute any- 
thing) are a form of social insurance; 
so, also, is accident compensation 
(where the employer pays all). 


Unemployment Insurance 
in Great Britain 


Unemployment insurance was. first 
introduced in Great Britain in 1911. 
At that time the more advanced wing 
of the labor movement was demanding 
“the .right to .work or the right to 
maintenance.” The Lloyd. George 
government sidetracked this demand 
for full unemployment insurance by 
a hybrid scheme financed only in part 
by government, chiefly by small week- 
ly contributions exacted from employ- 
ers and workers, and yielding only a 
fraction of the funds that would have 
been necessary, even in that day, for 
care of all unemployed. It provided 
that certain workers who had been 
steadily employed and paid contri- 
butions for a specified length of time 
could draw a small benefit for a limit- 
ed number of weeks. Even after this 
scheme was in full swing, it excluded 
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large groups of workers by definition: 
agricultural workers, domestic ser- 
vants, the bulk of professionals. Of 
those who were nominally included, 
a growing proportion of late has “run 
out of benefit” without being able to 
find fresh employment, or has failed 
to qualify in the first place. These 
now have to go onto poor relief. 


The German System 

In Germany some seven years ago 
an even less adequate scheme was set 
up. There the government undertook 
to do nothing itself but to raise the 
whole sum by employer-worker con- 
tributions. Consequently, so soon as 
times grew bad, even the small sched- 
uled benefits could not be paid, the 
rates of contribution were repeatedly 
raised and the benefit period short- 
ened; and in the end Hitler came to 
power and “solved” the problem by 
throwing almost all the unemployed 
out of the scheme. 

With these examples before it, what 
is America, and more particularly the 
present Administration, proposing? 

It is proposing to set up a scheme 
that will do even less than England 
and Germany: to exclude more classes 
of people, to run benefits for shorter 
periods, to give even less guarantee 
that these benefits will actually be 
paid, and to let the whole scheme wait 
upon “voluntary” action of the forty- 
eight different States! 

How did such a self-defeating policy 
come to be adopted? 

For many years benevolent em- 
ployers and their economic advisors 
have advocated a so-called “American 
plan” of “unemployment reserves,” a 
plan to bind long-time employees more 
closely to their individual firm by 
promising them limited benefits, paid 
by the firm, if they should be dis- 
charged. The benefits were to be pro- 
portional to their length of service, 
and the employer was supposed to be 
encouraged to keep employment steady 
by thus having to pay something when 
discharges began. He was, however, 
in no case obligated to pay above a 
stipulated limit (two per cent of pay- 
roll was the usual idea); so if there 
were many discharges, the plant “re 
serve” would simply run short and the 
worker would get nothing. 

As an attack upon mass unemploy- 
ment this scheme of course offers 
nothing. Nevertheless, in 1932 a law 
along these lines was actually passed 
in Wisconsin (the only unemployment 
insurance law that we have in this 
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country!) and, after long postpone- 
ments, it is to begin making payments 
next July. 


The Ohio Plan 


Meanwhile another group of re- 
formers had been advocating a meas- 
ure that nearly passed the Ohio legis- 
lature and hence is known as the “Ohio 
plan.” It is along the lines of the 
German scheme; i.e., it provides for 
both employer and worker contribu- 
tions and pools all its reserves in one 
state-wide fund. The pooled fund is 
of course safer than the segregated 
plant reserve: it makes small sums of 
money go further. But the total is still 
inadequate, and the forced worker con- 
tribution is a step backward, since it 
is a drag upon living standards already 
too low. 

Last year Senator Wagner of New 
York introduced into Congress a bill 
that would have encouraged the setting 
up of both these types of state laws— 
profoundly ineffective as they are. His 
bill proposed to tax employers five 
per cent on payrolls, and then to de- 
duct from that tax whatever sums the 
employer had to pay under any “ap- 
proved” state unemployment insurance 
law. The minimum provisions allowed 
for an “approved” law were lower even 
than those of the Wisconsin Act; for 
instance, maximum benefits might be 
set as low as “$7.00 a week or half of 
wages, whichever is less,” they might 
run for a maximum of as little as 10 
weeks per year, (for the other 42 
weeks the unemployed could shift for 
himself!) they were not to begin until 
after a “waiting period” of indefinite 
length, and all but long service em- 
ployees might be excluded from them! 

As to coverage, the law specifically 
excluded all workers in agriculture, 
domestic service, nursing, railroads, 
public employment, and regular teach- 
ing. 

Moreover, there was no guarantee 
that even the scheduled benefits would 
actually be paid: “the legal liability 
of such unemployment fund to pay 
compensation shall be limited at all 
times to the resources of such fund.” 
The Government, the wealthy taxpayer, 
assumed no responsibility. 
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This year’s proposed Administration 
legislation, in spite of all the fanfare 
of publicity that has attended it, will 
turn out to be in nowise different. As 
I write, the President has just made a 
categorical statement that any scheme 
he proposes must be “actuarially 
sound,” i.e., self-supporting from with- 
in its own funds, and that to those 
funds the Federal Government will 
add nothing. “It must,” he says, “be 
financed by contributions, not taxes.” 
Just the scheme that Germany found 
impossible! 

Moreover the scheme is not even to 
be nation-wide. “There is room for 
difference in methods.” Those state 
legislatures that are “ready” to take 
“this progressive step” should have 
laws put before them, the President 
suggests, by reform groups at this ses- 
sion. Meanwhile a Federal permissive 
law, presumably along the lines of last 
year’s Wagner bill, will be forth- 
coming at Washington to “encourage” 
the separate States. 


Administration Proposals 


for 1935 


So this is the picture of Administra- 
tion proposals for 1934-35: 

1. Nothing for the present 14 mil- 
lion unemployed. “Actuarially,” they 
do not exist. No past contributions— 
no insurance. Q.E.D. 

2. Nothing for all the excluded 
classes — agricultural, professional, 
those not long resident in one state, 
etc., etc. 

3. Nothing for those who have 
“run out of benefit”—i.e., who remain 
unemployed for more than the speci- 
fied number of weeks in a year. 

4. Very little for even those sup- 
posedly “in benefit,” and that little 
very insecure, for the reserve funds are 
strictly, “actuarially,” limited and the 
more severe the general unemploy- 
ment, the less the funds. 

5. Nothing for anybody until re- 
serves have been built up for a year, 
and forty-eight state legislatures left 
free to jockey for delay. 

Instead of ‘all this, what we need is 
a law that shall cover all-the unem- 
ployed—the present 14 million as well 
as the future six or eight, the pro- 
fessional worker as well as the indus- 
trial worker, the worker on one side of 
a state border as well as the worker 
on the other side. 

Furthermore, we need a law that 
shall provide these workers with a 
steady tncome for as long a time as 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 


and Teachers... 


Good Citizenship in Parent- 
Teacher Activities 


A moot subject is here discussed by 
the Chairman of Legislation, Citizen- 
ship and Juvenile Protection 


MRS. PAUL E. MADDEN 


@ OCCASIONALLY there is criticism 

of Parent-Teacher groups because 
the groups do not participate in po- 
litical activities. There is doubt in 
the minds of members of these groups 
as to how far they may go, especially 
around election time. Many do not 
understand the difference between 
good and faithful citizenship, and par- 
tisan politics. 

The charter of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is quite clear. 
Rule 2 of the charter reads: “To re- 
frain from all partisan and factional 
political activities.” Please notice that 
it says “partisan and factional po- 
litical activities.” 

This, of course, definitely means 
that no local unit may officially en- 
dorse candidates, but it is the duty 
of every individual member of that 
local unit to know the past records of 
the candidates, particularly candi- 
dates from the home district. If no 
definite statement is made by the can- 
didate regarding educational and 
child welfare legislation, it should be 
the duty of some member of the local 
Parent-Teacher Association to inter- 
view the candidate and report his at- 
titude toward such legislation to the 
membership. 

It is hard to lay down any specific 
procedure for each local unit to fol- 
low at election time, when all groups 
are asked to endorse candidates, pass 
out campaign literature, and engage 
in similar activities. There have been 
times in the past when local units have 
allowed persons from the several po- 
litical parties to appear before their 


assembly. This sounds reasonable, 
and theoretically it should prove val- 
uable because affording members of 
the assembly first hand information. 
The more desirable candidate, with 
discrimination and good taste, has ap- 
peared on the program and in brief 
and straightforward way told how he 
felt about educational matters and 
other subjects dear to our hearts. But 
the practice has not always worked 
out so well, and in many cases it has 
been disastrous because it has been 
impossible to control such a meeting 
and keep partisan politics out. 

Fortunately the day of rigid party 
lines has passed. There is better un- 
derstanding by all the people, and dis- 
cussions of policy and of government- 
al activities are no longer left to the 
few. The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, together with the League 
of Women Voters, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions of like nature, has done much to 
promote interest and give instruction 
along these lines to the women of the 
State. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers advocates a state school dis- 
tributive fund of approximately thirty 
million dollars per annum, an appro- 
priation directly apportioned from the 
general state fund. We feel it is a 
mistake to obtain money for school 
purposes from special funds, except as 
an emergency measure, since this man- 
ner of financing education is bound 
to be controversial, subject to politi- 
cal influence, and unstable. In order 
to get such a sum appropriated for 
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school purposes we must urge new 
sources of revenue to be poured di- 
rectly into the general fund of the 
State, thereby relieving the overload 
on real estate. 

People do not understand that as the 
amount of money for schools borne 
by the state is increased the local tax 
levy may be decreased, and that there 
will be a greater equalization of funds 
to the advantage of poorer districts. 
Speaking of taxes, I wish to remind 
you of this: while no parent enjoys 
seeing his hard-earned income paid 
out in various forms of taxation, when 
it comes to a choice between paying 
fairly levied taxes and seeing the edu- 
cational structure of the State in 
danger of falling into decline, the 
parent finds but one answer. He is 
willing to let the building of hard 
roads rest for a year or so; he is 
willing to do without new public 
buildings and monuments in the parks 
temporarily, but he is not willing to 
let the education and culture of his 
children go into the discard, for he 
knows that a child’s education cannot 
be interrupted for a few years and 
then be resumed where it was left off. 

If the cause of education is to be 
advanced, there must be greater mo- 
bilization of forces. There must be 
the closest cooperation between par- 
ents, school people and boards of 
education. We will need to be more 
tolerant ef and better acquainted with 
each other’s viewpoints. Some school 
people may have felt that Parent- 
Teacher groups might interfere with 
school administration, and in some in- 
stances this may have been done, but 
any such interference is absolutely 
contrary to our charter. On the other 
hand Parent-Teacher groups have been 
invited by their principals, or teachers 
in their schools, to participate in ac- 
tivities of a political nature, and to 
take part in demonstrations that are 
not in keeping with Parent-Teacher 
policies. We must all meet on the 
common ground of what is good for 
the children because we are all sin- 
cere in our endeavors. 
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A Broadcast from a Primary Room in the Rockford Schools 


A Public Relations 
Program 
(Continued from page 130) 


functioning and results of the schools. 
In the schools in our city where a 
large percentage of the homes are vis- 
ited each year by the teachers, fewer 
cases of maladjustments between home 
and school are reported. The reaction 
of teachers who visit all the homes 
represented in their room during the 
schoo! year is that they do better school 
work and create a better attitude to- 
wards the school. The principal has 
the responsibility of developing with 
his teachers techniques for home vis- 
itation. Consistent home visitation by 
teachers develops a new and whole- 
some attitude towards the children and 
their problems, and promotes better 
understanding of the school by the 
parents. Home visitation gets the 
school program to all the parents, 
whereas depending on the Parent- 
Teacher Association contacts only 
those already interested in the school 
sufficiently to attend a meeting. Every 
avenue of approach toward develop- 
ing contacts with parents should be 


used, but under no circumstances can 
the teacher ignore the home visitation 
in her school interpretation program. 

When an increasing number of pa- 
trons of the school begin to say, “They 
didn’t do it that way when I went to 
school,” it is a sign that the patrons 
of that school have not been taught 
to appreciate the present worth of the 
educational program. 

The best public relations program 
is one that brings the public in direct 
contact with the school, especially- 
with the classroom activity of the 
school. The special subjects have come 
in for a great deal of exploiting before 
the public, some of which has con- 
tributed to the public relations pro- 
gram of the school and some of which 
has proved a detriment to it. The reg- 
ular work of the classroom with the 
teacher in charge is what the parents 
are interested in. This is evidenced 
by the number attending the open- 
house night at school with all the 
classrooms in session. It is also evi- 
dent in the response to classroom dem- 
onstrations before public meetings. The 
teacher of course is the agent of inter- 
pretation. 


A Radio Project 

The radio with the teacher as the 
public relations agent was used every 
Wednesday afternoon from 4:30 to 
5:00 o’clock to bring the activities of 
the Rockford classrooms to the homes. 
The following is a sample of one 
broadcast taken from Mr. B. I. Grif- 
fith’s report. Mr. Griffith is the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations in the Rock- 
ford city schools. 


If we listen to excerpts from a few of the 
programs, we can best catch the spirit of 
the broadcasts. The announcer, who is a 
high-school student and has been selected 
because of her excellent voice and reading 
ability, opens the program. “This afternoon, 
we are to visit the first grade room of Ellis 
School. Imagine that you have just stepped 
into the room. You see before you 30 six- 
year-old boys and girls busy with their work. 
They have almost completed their singing 
lesson for the afternoon. We hear them as 
they sing their last two songs, Little Boy 
Blue and Bobby Shafto.” When the songs 
are completed, the announcer continues, 
“And now while the boys and girls are pre- 
paring for their reading lesson, we want to 
tell you something about them and the work 
they are doing in reading. We must remem- 
ber that this group of 1B children has been 
in school only nine weeks. They have al- 
ready acquired a rezding vocabulary of over 
100 sight words with which they are able to 
read many interesting stories. 
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“In the development of this vocabulary, 
understanding has been particularly stressed. 
By ss meanings to the words, the vo- 
= whee been easily acquired and re- 
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prose on the part of the pupil thro 

ul ge of this vocabulary. e 
basic reading has been supplemented by 
many stories built from this vocabulary on 
charts and blackboards. 

“The next voice you will hear will be that 
of Miss Grace Caldwell, the teacher of first 
grade e Ellis | School as she begins the 
reading lesson.” Then follows a reading 
lesson which is much like the ones that are 
conducted daily in thousands of first ade 
rooms. Yet, there is always so 
ing about the achievement of the first grade 
pupil in reading. The radio in this case 
was able to convey much of the classroom 
atmosphere. It is hard to imagine a listener 
who would -not have been stirred by the 
enthusiasm and accomplishment of this first 
grade as they were heard over the radio that 
afternoon. The announcer concluded the 
program with the statement: “We hope that 
you have enjoyed your visit to the first grade 
of Ellis School. Remember that the boys 
and girls whom you have just heard are 
representative of the entire 1B grade of 
Rockford, the same system being used 
throughout the city. We hope that you will 
go with us next week to visit the Welsh 
school. There we will hear the boys and 
girls at work in the library.” 

In practically every public relations 
program, the teacher is the agent who 
helps the public interpret the schools 
and this is especially true where the 
actual classroom procedure comes in 
for interpretation. The teacher is the 
key person in interpreting the schools 
to the public on visiting days, open- 
house days or evenings, and school 
programs before the public. The ath- 
letic coach is the key agent for getting 
over to the public the real function of 
interscholastic athletics, the debate 
coach for the public speaking, the 
music teacher for the school’s music 
program, the dramatic coach for what 
the school is doing in expression work, 
the subject teacher for the objectives 
of the courses taught and the home- 
room teacher for objectives of the va- 
rious school practices. The public 
relations program must be a coopera- 
tive program within the school sys- 
tem, supplemented by agents and agen- 
cies outside of the school system. The 
teacher’s part in such a program func- 
tions to the best advantage when the 
teacher understands the entire pro- 
gram and knows where and how her 
efforts fit into it. 





Emerson said: “Write it 
in your heart that every 
day is the best day in 
the year.” 


“eT 
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Meeting the New Demands on Education 
(Continued from page 132) 


best solution of these difficulties is a 
reorganization of our school system 
so that there are fewer boards of edu- 
cation with more centralized respon- 
sibilities. This is probably right but 
that solution does not appear to be 
forthcoming in the near future. Under 
present conditions, jisn’t it possible to 
have a closer working relation between 
rural teachers and their boards of di- 
rectors? Most rural teachers will tell 
you that seldom or never do they talk 
over problems with their boards. Isn’t 
it possible for the State Department to 
furnish literature to boards which will 
give information and advice on the 
problems boards face? Would it not 
be worth while for teacher-training in- 
stitutions and schogls of education to 
gain the good graces of boards of edu- 
cation so that they would be asked for 
counsel and suggestions? 

In too many cases principals and 
superintendents appear to have lost 
their professional influence with 
boards and proper relations need to be 
reestablished. Boards of education 
represent the people in the community 
in educational matters and they need 
to accept the responsibilities of making 
the schools meet the present day de- 
mands. It seems plausible that teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, county 
superintendents and other school 
people could well take the lead in dis- 
seminating knowledge to board mem- 
bers, provide opportunities to them 
for discussion of educational prob- 
lems, and offer the fullest cooperation 
in working out the best procedure in 
solving their immediate problems. 


Obligations of Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


. Mention was made above of the op- 
portunities for teacher-training insti- 
tutions and schools of education to 
cooperate with boards of education. 
They should provide a similar type of 
service for teachers, supervisors and 
school administrators. Conditions are 
changing too rapidly to expect the 
training given at these institutions ade- 
quately to meet the problems in the 
field without «dditional service. 

These institutions could well revive 
the extension courses which were pop- 
ular a few years ago. For the next few 
years these courses could be so or- 
ganized as to attack the immediate 
problems facing our schools. They 


could bring to the teachers the best 


proposals available for the solution of 
problems and give an opportunity for 
a discussion of their application to 
local situations. They should reach 
the teachers in one-room schools and 
small town schools where a large per- 
centage of our boys and girls are being 
educated. Such courses could carry 
college credit but care should be taken 
not to allow the traditional formal col- 
lege requirements to counteract the 
specific help needed in the particular 
locality where the courses are given. 
Another service which might be pro- 
vided by teacher-training institutions 
is acting as a source for the best plans 
and procedures in classroom work. 
Faculty members should be available 
upon call when help is needed. The 
practice or laboratory schools should 
be offered for observation of good 
teaching and demonstration of good 
school practices. In short, teachers in 
the field should feel free to call on 
these institutions for any assistance 
needed. The demands of the field 
should call forth the leadership and 
assistance that the teacher-training in- 
stitutions should be ready to give. 


Summary 

To the extent that the business world 
and social institutions find themselves 
in a situation that is filled with uncer- 
tainty, so the schools are faced with 
the necessity of studying their prob- 
lems and adapting themselves to condi- 
tions. The American people have al- 
ways had great faith in their public 
schools. To the extent that the schools 
solve the problems before them will 
that faith be maintained. 

The purpose of this article has been 
to call attention to the important prob- 
lems that face the schools in this 
period of great economic, social and 
political change. Since it is impossible 
for anyone to lay down clear cut solu- 
tions, the plea is made for all teachers, 
school administrators, the state depart- 
ment of education and teacher-train- 
ing institutions to cooperate in the at- 
tack upon the problems. This requires 
opportunities for discussion, reading, 
drawing of conclusions and consequent 
action. Certainly, it is no time to sit 
still and expect to drift through the 
situation. Neither is it time for mere 
talk with no actual attempt to meet the 
situation. If this article has any effect 
in getting united action in meeting the 
problems facing the public schools, 
it will have accomplished its purpose. 
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Current Problems in 
High School Classes 
(Continued from page 138) 
have them think somewhat more chari- 
tably about citizens of other nations. 
It is plain that certain countries 
have fallen under unfortunate leader- 
ship. Any nation may fall tempo- 
rarily under leadership equally unfor- 
tunate or even unscrupulous. But I 
believe a knowledge of the difficulties 
and problems which other nations 
face will result in a more tolerant at- 
titude about the citizens of those coun- 
tries. It would be fine if we could 
put across the idea that regardless of 
the leadership of a country, its citizens 
are pretty much like our citizens; that 
Germans, Russians, Frenchmen, and 
Americans may differ as to their polit- 
ical and social ideas, but that they are 
“brothers under the skin.” Such a 
spirit of tolerance will make Amer- 
icans very scrupulous about helping 
to involve their country in a war which 
will make it necessary for them to fire 
bullets into the bodies of Germans, 
Russians, and Frenchmen. 


Judgment Based on 
Knowledge 

Just as we help our students to en- 
vision a better America through a bet- 
ter understanding of national prob- 
lems, we can help them to envision 
a better world through a greater 
knowledge of international problems. 
Let us dispel the notion that love of 
country implies hatred of or disrespect 
for other countries. Let us eradicate 
the disposition to consider boasting 
of our country’s achievements as the 
highest measure of patriotism. In 
other words, let us do away with what 
somebody has called “the God’s coun- 
try complex.” Let us foster a kind 
of Americanism which recognizes our 
place as a sister nation among nations; 
which asks no unfair advantage for 
our country at the expense of other 
countries; and which acknowledges 
our peculiar blessings and also our 
peculiar shortcomings. That is the 
right kind of Americanism. It is the 
only kind of Americanism that is 
Americanism. 

In both national and international 
relations we must stress the formation 
of judgments based on knowledge. Let 
us discourage the slogan type of think- 
ing which has been so prevalent in the 
past. I refer to the type of thinking 
which assumes that all problems of 
national and international concern can 


be solved by the application of such 
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stock phrases as “rugged individual- 
ism,” “no entangling alliances,” 
“ |. . divided we fall,” “ ... all men 
are created free and equal,” and 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 
The experience of recent years has 
shown us that our civilization is too 
complex to respond to the slogan and 
epigram type of treatment. Those 
who relied on a stock of catchy 
phrases have been rudely disillusioned. 
Such disillusionment is bad medicine, 
the kind of medicine that often results 
in dangerous social reactions. 

Many English teachers are already 
using national and world problems as 
composition material; but I believe 
such problems deserve a less superfi- 
cial treatment than is usually ac- 
corded them. It is not enough to as- 
sign an occasional theme or report 
on current events. Let us develop a 
day-by-day consciousness that the 
world is moving along at a dizzy speed 
and that any new development may 
have a vital bearing on the destinies 
of our nation. Let us expect our stu- 
dents to read news reports on current 
problems. We ourselves must, of 
course, keep informed, and we must 
be alert to find fresh material to which 
we can refer our students. We shall 
need to help our students with vocab- 
ulary difficulties, for the daily papers 
use freely words which a few years 
ago were known only to specialists in 
political economy. We shall need to 
assign frequent oral and written 
themes on world problems; and, most 
important of all, we must encourage 
the informal kind of discussion which 
students can take part in without ris- 
ing from their seats. Some teachers 
do not consider this type of exercise 
composition work at all, but it is the 
type of oral composition which most 
nearly approximates that of real life. 
We cannot spend all our composition 
time on world affairs, but even on 
those days when our plans call for an- 
other type of procedure, we can take 
a few minutes to discuss the latest 
developments, or we can ask some stu- 
dent to tell us the most interesting bit 
of news in the morning paper. 


Conclusion 

The use of current problems for 
composition work is not a panacea for 
English ills or for national and in- 
ternational ills; but it does substitute 
live material for obsolete or worn- 
out material. Moreover, it trains stu- 


dents in forming judgments on prob- 
lems similar to those they will have to 
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solve after they have received their 
diplomas and have been admonished 
to “lead the good life.” Finally, I 
can think of no other material which 
offers a finer opportunity for the 
development of those attributes which 
we constantly associate with good Eng- 
lish composition—straight thinking 
and lucid reasoning. 





Southern Division 
Goes on the Air 


(Continued from page 141) 


programs to show how the schools of 
Southern Illinois are meeting their ob- 
ligations to provide for the children 
whom they serve a great open high- 
way to opportunity and to the enrich- 
ment of life.” 

Calling the attention of the people 
to the value of the public schools in 
periods of depression, Principal S. B. 
Sullivan of the Frankfort Community 
High School said: “The only things 
left to many of our young people to- 
day are the streets and the schools. As 
between the two there can be no doubt 
in the mind of every thinking Ameri- 
can as to the proper choice. The way 
of the street leads only to poverty, dis- 
content, and crime. It is left to the 
schools to mold the proper ideals of 
industry, citizenship, and character. 
Educational opportunity is the heri- 
tage of the American youth. Though 
every other opportunity may fail, this 
heritage must be preserved. The 
American public school must continue 
to exist, not only the elementary 
school, but the high school and col- 
lege as well. A depression is not a 
time for less education, but for more.” 

Following is a schedule showing the 
schools assigned for some _ recent 
broadcasts: 


December 2—DuQuoin City Schools, Super- 
intendent Strickler in charge. 

December 9—Rosiclare Community High 
School, Principal Bear in charge. 

December 16—Pinckneyville City Schools, 
Superintendent Malan in charge. 

December 23—Eldorado Township High 
School, Principal Dodd in charge. 

December 30—Ridgway Schools, Superin- 
tendent Karber in charge. 


As soon as additional radio time is 
available, the committee plans to in- 
crease the broadcast period to one-half 
hour. It is hoped that Southern Illinois 
Teachers will keep the schedule in 
mind, and not only tune in on the pro- 
grams themselves, but also encourage 
the patrons of their respective schools 
to do likewise. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 
(Continued from page 140) 

The same number of School Life contains quotations 
from several addresses by the President in which he 
touched upon the subject of education, as follows: 

“Although the effect of the present lack of adequate 
educational opportunities on our national life may not be 
noticeable today, the time may soon come when direful 
effects will be apparent. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of every American to see that the great strides that we 
have made in education since colonial times shall not be 
lost; it is also his responsibility to see that the schools 
march forward, that the scope of education becomes such 
as to provide educational opportunities for every person 
from early childhood on into adult life.” Message to Citi- 
zens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education, April 5, 1934. 

“With good business management and the doing away 
with extravagance and frills and ihe unnecessary elements 
of our educational practices, we must at the same time 
have the definite objective in every State and in every 
school district of restoring the useful functions of educa- 
tion at least to their predepression level.” Radio ad- 
dress to Third Annual Women’s Conference on Current 
Problems, October 13, 1933. 

“The main point is that we need to make infinitely bet- 
ter the average education which the average child now 
receives.” Radio address to Third Annual Women’s Con- 
ference on Current Problems, October 13, 1933. 

“We need very definitely practical contacts between the 
collegiate and educational world and the operations of 
government. The development of our economic life re- 
quires the intelligent understanding of the hundreds of 
complicated elements of our society.” Address at Con- 
stitution Hall, March 3, 1934. 





@ ON December 10 the newspapers published a synopsis 

of a report by Guy T. Helvering, federal commissioner 
of internal revenue, that proves that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor are getting poorer, even under the New 
Deal. The number of millionaires increased from 1932 to 
1933, but there were still millions of people on relief. 
“Twenty-six more million-dollar incomes in 1933 than 
in 1932, and 81,000 fewer incomes of $5,000 or less were 
reported,” says an Associated Press report from Washing- 
ton. The Washington reporter to the Chicago Tribune 
puts it this way: “The bulk of the people—those with 
net incomes of between $1,000 and $25,000—suffered a 
shrinkage both in numbers and earnings, while the com- 
paratively few wealthy persons—those with net incomes 
of from $25,000 to $5,000,000—enjoyed an increase in 
numbers and income.” Illinois has its full share of this 
latter class, and also its full share of poverty-stricken 
schools and poorly paid or unpaid teachers. Remember- 
ing these things should give us courage to continue the 
fight for adequate financial support for the schools. 





© THE October 20 issue of Schoel and Society contains 

this: “The 1933 Indiana legislature has established 
three new state taxes other than the property tax to aid 
public schools. These new revenues are expected to 
amount to $14,564,654. . . . . The three new state tax 
levies and the sums they produced from August 1, 1933, to 
July 31, 1934, were as follows: Gross income tax, $8,- 
085,217; excise tax, $1,762,587; intangible tax, $750,- 
333.” 
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GETTING BACK 
ON A 


CASH 
BASIS 


@ No one prefers to remain in debt. . 
everyone would like to be able to face the world 
on a “cash basis”. 

Many teachers are taking advantage of the 
Household Plan to settle all their old bills at one 
time. In effect, they are putting themselves back 
on a cash basis again. A Household Loan of $30 to 
$300 enables them to settle numerous small debts. 
And the repayment of the lean is so conveniently 
arranged that the amounts are paid on a budget 
plan out of salary. 

This sensible Household Plan has helped thou- 
sands of teachers over temporary financial diffi- 
culties. 

Your teaching contract is the only reference 
you need. 

You may take up to twenty months to repay a 
Household Loan. Monthly charges are figured 
only for the actual number of days you keep each 
dollar. The sooner your loan is repaid the less 
the total cost. 

To apply for a loan or to get more information, 
write the nearest Household office, using the cou- 
pon below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


a oe Bank Building 
AUR —Suite 507 = 
URORA—Suite eT JOLIET—2ad Floor, Morris Building 
Bank Building = 449, INE—4th Floor 

BLOOMINGTON sth Floor Fifth Aveoue Building 
CHAMPAIGN ach Floor sone Bailding 

cole Building ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 
DECATUR —4¢h Floor Rockford National Bank Building 


ilding 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD Room, gos. 
Tarbox Building 10th Myers 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 





This coupon brings you information without obligation 














Name 

Street City 

Home Phone 

Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $__.________ 
I teach at an 





This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 
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Improving School 
Environment 


By L. W. HACKER 
IMinois State Normal University 


® GOOD school environment inspires 

pupils and teachers to greater ac- 
complishment. The physical sur- 
roundings of the school are making 
their imprint every hour, minute, and 
second that pupils are present. Every 
school plant ana schoolroom is in 
need of architects and designers of 
that which is appropriate, useful, in- 
spiring and beautiful. In these days 
of surplus labor and materials the 
great need is for ideals for the cre- 
ation of the beautiful in our school 
environment. 

Too often the rural school is an 
old landmark that mars the beauty of 
its natural rural environment. An 
ugly coal shed, a dilapidated porch, 
an unpainted building and unscreened 
toilets frequently offend the eye. As 
we cross the threshold of the rural 
school will we find the walls clean 
and appropriately painted? Are the 
desks in repair and varnished? Are 
the blackboards usable without eye- 
strain? Is the floor properly cared for 
or has it turned black under the 
various coats of oil that have been 
laid upon it in lieu of cleaning? Are 
the windows properly placed and 
shaded for control of the light? Is 
the heating and ventilating system in 
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good working order? Pupils are re- 
quired by law to attend school, to play 
and work in whatever environment 
the school provides. 

As I write this article I have before 
me a guide for “Reconditioning of 
Homes” for borrowers from Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. This Act 
of Congress provided for loans for re- 
pair, remodeling and modernizing 
homes. This Government publication 
furnishes a check list of over 100 
items pertaining to the home that 
might need reconditioning. 

Some of these items picked at ran- 
dom are applicable to school build- 
ings as well as homes: 

(1) Grading around foundation 

(2) Repair of roof, doors and win- 

dows 

(3) Floor painting or treatment to 
improve appearance 
Install running water, if lack- 
ing 
Wire for electricity 
Replacing obsolete 
with modern equipment 
Install new sink and drain- 
board 
Provide medicine cabinet, mir- 
rors, etc. 

Mark Hopkins may have been a 
good teacher on one end of a log but 
no one will deny that he could have 
done better work in a sanitary, com- 
fortable, and well-equipped modern 
school building. The building and 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) fixtures 


(7) 


(8) 


FLOOR PLANS FOR A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL* 
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*Drawn by DOROTHY BEATRYCE BLAGG, a freshman student at 1.S.N.U. 
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grounds are not a substitute for good 
teaching. They furnish the setting, 
which is very essential. 

The object of the public school is 
to improve the human race physically, 
develop it mentally, and to strengthen 
it socially. Health is the first of these 
obligations. The principles of sanita- 
tion, heating, lighting and plumbing 
are well understood. In practice these 
principles too often are not carried out. 

Teachers are now educated to uti- 
lize modern methods and equipment, 
but in many rural communities the 
school buildings have no extra activ- 
ity room, libraries or built-in book- 
cases about which young teachers have 
learned in college. They find no safe 
and sanitary place for lunch baskets, 
and quite frequently they are supplied 
with unsafe water. Innocent children 
may be forced to use indecent and in- 
sanitary toilets and they may have 
no facilities for washing their hands. 

These are practical problems that 
are ready for solution. Thousands of 
laboring people walk the streets in 
search of work. May the teachers and 
the school go forward with this new 
opportunity. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

The Western Illinois Schoolmasters’ 
Club is sponsor for meetings to be held at 


Monmouth, February 16, 1935; Macomb, 
April 19, 1935. 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Twentieth Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20, 21, 22, and 
23, 1935. The theme of the convention is: 
Guidance at Work. The aim is a practical 
convention with demonstrations and discus- 
sion groups dealing with the problems which 
the counselors in the schools, colleges, so- 
cial service agencies, and industrial estab- 
lishments actually face. 

This year the association will join with the 
following organizations which will be meet- 
ing at the same time: American College Per- 
sonnel Association, Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations; National Association of 
Deans of Women; National Federation of 
Bureaus of Occupations; Personnel Research 
Federation; Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance; Teachers College Personnel Ass’n. 


Military Tract Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Association, Annual ‘onfer- 
ence, Western Illinois State Teachers Wollege, 
Macomb, April 19, 1935. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. S. H. Berg, 
superintendent of schools, Rock Island, is 
president of the organization. 


American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 
1935 Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6, 
inclusive. Headquarters will be the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. Betty C. Wright, 1537 35th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C., is executive sec’y. 
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Adaptations in 
Instructional Procedure 
(Continued from page 136) 


cases and lower the requirements for 
others. Her methods of teaching the 
superior and the ¢eficient child must 
be varied to suit their needs. 


Inadequacy of Group Instruction 


Besides coaching for pupils who fail 
to make normal progress under group 
instruction, there is the problem of 
enrichment of curriculum for the 
quickest children. The bright child, 
who skips a grade, will need special 
instruction to cover the work he has 
missed to prevent a gap in the con- 
tinuity of his school work. The bright 
child who does not skip needs guid- 
ance in enriching his program. The 
dull child should be studied with a 
view to discovering any special talent 
or interest, which can be utilized to 
make his school life happier and may 
be used as a clue to motivate remedial 
work, 

The child who is very nervous and 
excitable needs to have pressure and 
worry lessened. The amount of work 
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required of him can be regulated so 
that he may feel success and self- 
sufficiency. It will do much to restore 
balance and is as much a part of suc- 
cessful teaching as meeting the re- 
quirements of the curriculum. His 
work should fit his capacities. Self- 
confidence must be built up if it is 
lacking. 

Often difficulties disappear if the 
child is placed in a new situation by 
school transfer or by proper grade 
placement. 

Group instruction alone is inade- 
quate. Class work must be supple- 
mented by individual help, and flexible 
assignments are needed so that the su- 
perior pupil will have extra cultural 
advantages to broaden his experience. 
He needs not only more work but work 
requiring mentality of a higher level 
while the dull pupil needs work of a 
very concrete type. By working with 
the slower pupils individually, it is 
possible to save time for the superior 
pupils since it limits the amount of 
drill in regular class periods. 

It is not possible nor desirable to 
make all children alike in the amount 
of work they do or in the knowledge 
they acquire. It is important that the 
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teacher recognize differences in indivi- 
dual capacity and that she consider 
the needs of the exceptional members 
in her class in directing their work. 
Her standards in judging need to be 
flexible to allow John who is dull to 
accomplish less than Harry who is 
brilliant and to relax routine for Mary, 
who is hyperactive and excitable. They 
cannot be judged solely by comparison 
to the achievement of other children. 

Ability grouping is a great help in 
decreasing the amount of extra help 
which must be given in the classroom 
to individuals since it eliminates to a 
large extent extremes in ability. 

It is necessary not only to teach the 
child to read and figure, but to en- 
courage a wholesome attitude which 
will lead to happy association with 
others. A child hates to be different, 
especially if the difference is inter- 
preted by him as inferiority and to 
feel that he is different is the surest 
way to lead to social maladjustment 
and stunting of personality. To be 
able to read and count as well as 
others in the class tends to give the 
child confidence in himself, liking for 
his school, his teacher and his play- 
mates. It is a most effective sort of 

















Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investigations of their products. Results 
of such research form the basis of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING 





—and that is why the scientific story of Teeth 
and their importance to health can be made a 
very enthralling subject, as also the fact that the 
daily chewing of gum exercises the gums, mak- 
ing teeth healthy. Ask your dentist. There is 


a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are: Proper Nutrition, 


Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 











HAVE YOU 
THE NEWEST 
COFFEE CHART? 


—it's free! 





A brand new world map by Rand Mc- 
Nally on 10-inch hemispheres showing 
all new political boundaries is the basis 
of this chart. Around this has been built 
a fascinating story of coffee as it is grown 
all around the world. 


If you have enjoyed using the previous 
classroom material of the Bureau of 
Coffee Information you will certainly 
want this new wall chart. One will be 
sent to you free upon request. 


Copies of the new trip through coffee- 
land booklet “The Coffee Growing 
Countries of North America” are also 
available. 


O Coffee Around the World—A 22x 
32” hemisphere map of the world 
showing coffee production (one to 
a teacher) 


O The Coffee Growing Countries 
of North America — Illustrated 
booklet written as a trip through 
these countries. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use) 
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mental hygiene to help him overcome 
his subject difficulties. It is the teach- 
er’s task to plan the work of the grade 
so that it will satisfy the requirements 
of all the pupils in the group as nearly 
as possible. 


The Importance of the Teacher 

Specialists in psychological research 
do not in any way supplant the teacher 
in the schoolroom. The psychologist 
cooperates with her in the interests of 
pupils’ welfare by securing objective 
data concerning pupils and interpret- 
ing the results to the teacher. In the 
final analysis, it is always the teacher, 
who has continual contact with the 
child, who must do the remedial work 
to overcome his difficulties and often 
the parents must be asked to help. 

If the teacher is presented at the 
opening of the school year with fold- 
ers containing achievement and _ in- 
telligence tests for all the children in 
her group, she begins with a tremen- 
dous advantage in knowing the educa- 
bility and accomplishments of her 
group from the first day and can be- 
gin at once ability grouping, and can 
plan procedure conducive to most 
effective instruction. It is a great 
saving of time and energy. Unless 
tests actually lead to modifications in 
grouping and in methodology, how- 
ever, they are not worth the time and 
money spent on them. 

There is a belief today that in most 
cases children do not profit greatly 
from repeating a grade and a tendency 
to cut down such repetitions as much 
as possible. This does not mean neces- 
sarily a lowering of standards for pro- 
motion. Children of borderline intelli- 
gence should be grouped in special 
rooms with curriculum adapted to 
their needs. In most schools such pro- 
vision is made for only the most seri- 
ous cases and many dull and back- 
ward children remain in the classroom. 
If special help is given in the tool sub- 
jects to the dull early in the school 
career, much grade repetition will be 
automatically eliminated, which, in 
addition to being a great advantage to 
the child, brings about a very real 
economy in school operation. 

Teaching is not then a simple pro- 
cess of working with a group of chil- 
dren as a whole, of hearing them re- 
cite from so many pages assigned for 
that day. The teacher must know each 
child in her class and adapt her meth- 
ods to suit the particular weaknesses 
and to utilize the particular strengths 
of each. 
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National Organization of 
Teacher Placement Officials 


© RIGHTLY or wrongly, there seems 
to be general belief that teacher 
training institutions have an obligation 
in rendering placement service for 
their graduates. In consequence, the 
large majority have some kind of a 
placement bureau or appointments 
committee. In some of the smaller 
schools this may be rather simple in 
organization and require but the part- 
time duty of some member of the 
faculty. In large institutions it often 
is comprehensive, both in extent of per- 
sonnel and in variety of services. For 
some time the need of coordinating the 
activities of these groups has been evi- 
dent. That this coordination may now 
become a reality seems assured. 

Last February during the annual 
meeting of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, the Teacher Place- 
ment Group, one of the five groups 
constituting the Personnel Association, 
was formally organized under the 
name, National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. Some of the 
purposes set up are: to foster cooper- 
ation among placement officials; to 
foster research looking toward im- 
proved technique of placement; to 
facilitate distribution of available in- 
formation on practices, problems and 
results of placement; to foster pro- 
fessional practices in the selection of 
teachers and to foster high standards 
of professional ethics. As one means 
of realizing these aims, attempts are 
being made to organize state groups 
similar in nature to the national group. 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Illinois have 
such groups functioning well at pres- 
ent. Other plans include the launching 
of studies, nation-wide in scope, which 
will contribute to the purposes out- 
lined. Limited experience has shown 
that the movement promises much of 
value to officials and institutions that 
become a part of it. 

Lewis W. WILLiaMs. 





Units of Study for 
Home Economics 
© UNITS of Study for Home Econ- 
omics at the junior high school 
level, the results of an extended study 
by the Curriculum Committee of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association, 
are now available in mimeographed 
form. Address Florence King, 109 
Woman’s Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. The price is 20 cents. 
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Alcoholic Instruction 
A New Basis of Attack on an Old Problem 


By J. B. BUCKLER, Principal Casey Township High School 


@ A frank and open discussion of what is the proper 

attitude for the school to take in regard to instructing 
boys and girls in the use of alcoholic liquors is needed. 
With the removal of the prohibition of the use of alcoholic 
liquors from our federal constitution and a parallel re- 
moval of restrictions on legitimate sale by most of our 
states, the problem is shorn of its political aspect and to 
a large extent likewise of its moral aspect. Without doubt 
a saner view can now be grasped by all thoughtful people. 
We can now look upon the problem without the bias or 
prejudice of one or the other of the political parties cloak- 
ing our thoughts. 

If it is possible for a federal or state department of 
agriculture or a state supported university to carry on a 
long period of scientific investigation in which expert and 
intelligent thought is directed to the finding of scientific 
conclusions relative to the problems of proper feeding of 
chickens or swine and the effects which continued use of 
various feeds may have upon the animal being studied, 
certainly it is equally possible for such agencies to carry 
on similar studies upon the effects of feeding alcohol to 
the human. If we can have the conclusions of reliable 
authority for the one, surely we should be able to secure 
it for the other. If the findings cause a change in feeding 
procedures for chicken and swine raisers, or interfere with 
the sale of products formerly considered as providing cor- 
rect rations, or having wide sales by certain groups of 
dealers, or even producing considerable taxes to run the 
government—no one of these reasons will cause the chicken 
or swine raiser to continue to use the harmful ration. 

If certain people today are saying that “young people 
should learn how much liquor they can safely drink,” or 
that “two percent (or four percent or six percent) will do 
no harm to the body if taken in small (or large) amounts,” 
or that “the food value of one glass of this or that par- 
ticular brew is equal to so much bread or meat,” the 
physiologist, the dietician, the expert research worker on 
biologic problems should counter with the correct findings. 

Since the entire matter has been dealt with by our 
federal government both as to complete freedom in use of 
alcoholic liquors and as to complete prohibition in the 
use of alcoholic liquors, with unsatisfactory results in each 
direction, and since the changes each way have been made 
in the name of a temperate America, then let us memorial- 
ize our federal government to set the problem before our 
federal department of education that it may give the teach- 
ers of American boys and girls the truth regarding feeding 
the human body on alcoholic liquors. Let us challenge the 
sincerity of men and women who repeatedly state that they 
desire a temperate America, that they seek the welfare of 
our youth, that a more healthful generation for tomorrow 
is their goal, while they at the same time attempt to con- 
fuse the minds of boys and girls with false statements, 
with emotional appeals, with political propaganda or with 
apathetic inertia. May we not rightfully ask as teachers 
of boys and girls today that clear statements of scien- 
tifically correct facts and conclusions relative to the use of 
alcoholic liquors be placed in our hands. 
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New Epoch-Making Gregg Books 
Applied Secretarial Practice 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
A dramatized activity course or; on the of office manu- 
als compiled for the instruction and guidance of stenographers and 
secretaries in important business organizations. List price: Text, 
$1.40; Laboratory Materials, 60 cts. 


Business Mathematics—Principles 
and Practice 


By R. R. Rosenberg 
& pace-setting course developed in the classroom of a certified 
public accountant, with gy of experience in the teachin 
and accounting field. Publi in pad form in 1932 and in book 
form in 1934. List price: Pad form—Part I, 60 cts.; Part Il, 80 
cts.; Text form, $1.40. 


Key$ and Cue$ (Business Plays) 


By Bruce A. and Esther B. Findlay 
A unique and successful method of teaching business ethics, 
business attitudes, and appreciations. A most effective and convinc- 
ing way of presenting age-old truths and principles without tire- 
some moralizing or dull didacticism. List price: $2.00. (A charge 
must be made for sample copies.) 


The English of Business 


By Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, 
and E, Lillian Hutchinson 


Reflects the combined experience of a classroom teacher, general 
editor, and a practical business man, and assures results as measur- 
able as results in shorthand and typewriting. List price: Text, 80 
cts.; Work » 40 cts. 


Place your ordex with our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
Lon dney 
Gregg Books Are Autboritative 























“I hadn't figured 
on being sick” 


How discouraging is the 
period of convalescence, when 
the unpaid bills keep pil- 
ing up and there is noth- 
ing coming in with which 
to pay them. A single . 
illness or accident often 
dissipates the savings of 
many years. 







T. C. U. Check Brings Cheer 
_ Many a teacher, like Doris Johndrow of Depauville, N. Y., 
is especially grateful that she joined the T. C. U. We quote 
from her letter: 

“I was never so surprised as when I knew the operation for 
appendicitis was necessary. With no salary coming in, my 
first thought was of the expense. As my mind toward 
the T. C. U., the skies seemed brighter. Scarcely had I filed 
the report before I received your check for full amount of 
the claim.” 

Get On the T. C. U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 

While you are still in good health and free from injury— 
before it is too late—get your name on the “T. C. U. Payroll”. 
Enjoy the comfortable feeling of knowing that 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters stands 
ready to guarantee you an income when your 
regular income is cut off by reason of Acci- 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too 
late to protect yourself under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella. Send coupon at once for full par- 
ticulars of how we protect teachers. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
923 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoin, Nebr. 


Protective Benefits. 
| 
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Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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OUR calendar repeats itself every 400 
years. In each of these 400-year periods, 
the 13th of the month comes on Friday 
more often than on any other day of 
the week. 


as 
ALTHOUGH Tue Winston Smpi- 
FieD DicTIoNARY is just a youngster, as 
dictionaries go, three and one-half million 
copies have already been sold. We won’t 
tell you how many times around the world 
they would reach if laid end to end, but 
you might be interested to know that 
this is enough to supply one copy for 
every seven pupils in the United States 
public schools. It’s worth remembering 
that Tue Winston Srmpurriep Dic- 
TIONARY was made for school use and is 
available in editions for all school needs. 


n—_ 
ABOUT 16,000,000 different books 
have been published since the middle of 
the fifteenth centur Yet the world’s 
largest library, in aris, does not own 
one quarter of them. 


at et ell 
LATEST Winston books for school 
libraries: My Poetry Boox ($2.50), an 
anthology that has many unique fea- 
tures—a greater proportion of copy- 
righted poems than any other anthology, 
complete poems rather than mere selec- 
tions, a glossary of unusual words, and 
beautiful illustrations by Willy Pogany, 
best loved illustrator of children’s books; 
Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), by 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose book 
Younc Fu ($2.50) won the Newbery 
Medal; Tue Srory Booxs or Foon, 
Criorues, Houses, and TRANSPORTATION 
(60¢ each) by the well-known Petershams. 


_ 
ELECTRIFICATION in the United 
States has progressed to the point where 
the American people, representing 7 per 
cent of the wnaile population, use as 
much electrical energy as all the rest of 
the world cashinal Which reminds 
us that Userut Science (Weed and Rex- 
ford) is the newest contribution in the 
field of general science for pupils of the 
Junior High School level. May we tell 
you all about this series? 


“_ 

I THOUGAT you would like to know 
about the success we have had with the 
use of your typewriting book, 4 
WRITING FoR ImmeEDIATE Use, by 

Namara, Markett, and Kean. Our 
median this year increased five words per 
minute over previous years. I believe 
that this increase is due to the use of 
our new textbook.”—Georce B. Ponrtz, 
Supvr. of Bus. Ed., South Orange, N. J. 


~~ 
DESPITE the existence of man on 
both hemispheres for thousands of years, 
there was not a single basic food plant or 
domesticated animal—except the dog— 
that was common to the two hemispheres 
before 1492. 


- The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
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Books Reviewed 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts: 

A History of American Progress, by Fre- 
mont P. Wirth and Waddy Thompson. Par- 
ticularly suitable for junior high school or 
corresponding grades. It balances the cul- 
tural, social and economic factors in the 
development of the American people. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 560 pages. Price, $1.52. 

A Student’s Guide to American History, by 
William A. Hamm and Madelene K. Durfee. 
A companion workbook for the Hamm, 
Bourne, and Benton “Unit History of the 
United States” but may be used with equal 
success with thirteen other texts to which 
specific references are made in every lesson. 
Paper. 156 pages. Price, $0.48. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Spring- 
field, Mass.: 

Art Education in Principle and Practice, 
by Walter H. Klar, Leon L. Winslow and C. 
Valentine Kirby. A valuable reference book 
for the grade teacher, the art teacher, or the 
school administrator. Cloth. Illustrated. 
422 pages. Price, $2.50. 
OVERLAND-OUTWEST PUBLICATIONS, 

H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia: 

The Land of the Maple Leaf, by James 
Franklin Chamberlain. A Book on Canada. 
Is adapted to schools and general use in 
both Canada and the United States. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 216 pages. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stan- 
ford University, California: 

School Finance, by William G. Carr. 
Paper. 106 pages. 

School Publicity, by 
Paper. 118 pages. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
American Lands and Peoples, by J. Rus- 

sell Smith. Presents the Western Hemis- 

phere and the island possessions of the 

United States. To be used in grades five 

and six. Cloth. Illustrated. 394 pages. 

Price, $1.44. 

Foreign Lands and Peoples, by J. Russell 
Smith. Presents the Eastern Hemisphere. To 
be used in grades five and six. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 384 pages. Price, $1.44. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Secretarial Training, by Madeleine L. 
Slade, Mabel Howatt Hurley, and Kathryn 
L. Clippinger. Every topic is suited to the 
requirements of the secretarial class. The 
authors have avoided subjects which are not 
pertinent to such a course. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 229 pages. Price, $1.32. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, New York: 

Advancing the Frontier, by Ramon Coff- 
man. The sixth book in the “Story of Amer- 
ica” series, covering the period of expansion 
from 1800 to 1885. Cloth. Illustrated. 
128 pages. Price, $0.72. 


Belmont Farley. 





Britannica Junior 

@® ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica, Inc., 
has recently published Britannica 

Junior which is attracting much atten- 

tion among school people. The Win- 

netka mental-age text-test has proved 

it to be a most comprehensible set for 
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children. It is not an abridgment and 
none of the material has been taken 
from the adult work. This set has been 
prepared by 200 eminent educators 
and has been created entirely anew 
from the standpoint of children and 
young people. 

There are 12 volumes with 4,000 
pages. The Ready Reference Fact vol- 
ume offers quick information on 20,000 
subjects with references to where furth- 
er information may be found in the 
set—an encyclopaedia in itself. The 
Study-Guide volume is a practical and 
carefully-edited manual on “how to 
use” the set. 

Britannica Junior has 140 modern 
maps, many in full-page color. Over 
3,000 beautiful and helpful half-tone 
illustrations, many in color, enrich the 
series. Numerous original “story- 
book” stories are especially written to 
be read aloud to children. 

The complete unit includes a black 
bakelite inlaid bookcase, a hand- 
mounted 9-inch world globe, and metal 
book-ends. Teachers will find the 
Britannica Junior helpful in school 
work. 


Adapting High School 
Work to Needs 


(Continued from page 143) 

One type of selective grouping. how- 
ever, is easily adaptable under almost 
any high-school conditions; namely, 
that of grouping within classes. Just 
as in an elementary room there may 
be “A,” “B,” and “C” sections, so in 
a high-school class it is possible, espe- 
cially where there is supervised study 
or laboratory work, similarly to have 
two or more groups in one class. This 
plan is well illustrated in a plane 
geometry class in a neighboring high 
school where the instructor employs 
the simple but effective device of divid- 
ing the class into two homogeneous 
subgroups. With an assignment for 
the day consisting of both new and 
review material he gives the brunt of 
the blackboard work dealing with new 
theorems and exercises to the better 
group. On the same day the slower 
group is held responsible for demon- 
strating material the first group 
worked on the preceding day. 





Special Classes 

The second general method referred 
to above as frequently used in taking 
care of newer-type students is that of 
special classes for those students de- 
viating so much from the average of 
high-school students that even homo- 
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geneous grouping does not entirely 
meet their needs. Although the pos- 
sibility of these special classes for 
coaching and remedial work sometimes 
used in the larger schools with stu- 
dents of especially poor ability may 
be remote in the smaller high schools, 
yet in any school there is always the 
opportunity for teachers to give extra 
help to such students outside the reg- 
ular class period or during the super- 
vised-study period. 


Special Teaching Methods 
The third of these general methods 
of caring for newer-type students, the 
use of plans or techniques character- 
ized by the unit assignment, accord- 
ing to the National Survey includes 
in practice the project method, prob- 
lem method, differentiated assign- 
ments, long-unit assignments, contract 
plan, laboratory plan, individualized 
instruction, Winnetka technique, Dal- 
ton plan, and Morrison plan.” Their 
usefulness lies in the opportunity they 
afford of breaking up the lock-step 
system which compels all students to 
attempt to do the same amount and 
kind of work. These plans also per- 
mit the use of concrete material and 
of activities dealing with everyday- 
life situations which afford a chance 
for expression to the practical-minded. 
In the Marseilles High School no 
one of these methods has worked more 
effectively than a project method of in- 
struction in industrisi arts with ac- 
companying job sieets. These sheets 
contain full directions, including dia- 
grams, for performing some industrial 
arts task, followed by appropriate 
questions on the subject. Thus each 
student is permitted to work indepen- 
dently and at his own pace. Further- 
more, the idea embodied in the use of 
these job sheets may well be carried 
over to a number of other subjects. 
Into nearly any type of course, how- 
ever, there can occasionally be inserted 
a practical and lifelike project of the 
type that will appeal to pupils who 
receive too little value from the more 
abstract lessons. Such a project may 
be as simple a one as that carried out 
by some of the physics students of the 
local high school. These students last 
year checked all the classroom ther- 
mometers against the average readings 
of several laboratory thermometers 
and indicated on each corrections re- 
quired to find true temperatures. 
Again, the practical project may be 
a more extended one, such as the 


*Ibid., page 420. 
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project carried out a few years ago 
by a class in community civics in 
the Coal City Township High School. 
Here the class made a house-to-house 
study of the community and incor- 
porated the information obtained, in- 
cluding place of residence, occupation, 
home ownership, and church prefer- 
ence of the citizens, in mimeographed 
directories. The directories, incidental- 
ly, were of sufficient value to the busi- 
ness men that a large number were 
sold, bringing in enough money for the 
class to go to Chicago by a specially 
chartered bus to visit such places of 
educational interest at the Art Institute, 
Chicago Board of Trade, Field Mu- 
seum, and the University of Chicago. 

Perhaps the most ambitious attempt 
of the Marseilles High School to pro- 
vide for individual differences and 
especially to meet the needs of newer- 
type students is that occurring in one 
of the traditional courses, eleventh- 
year English literature—a _ course 
which, especially for boys not natural- 
ly fond of books, is apt to be lacking 
in interest. In this attempt are com- 
bined both the factors, homogeneous 
grouping and a teaching method char- 
acterized by use of the unit-assignment. 

As a preliminary to making the 
high-school schedule the principal 
grouped eleventh-year English-litera- 
ture students into three levels accord- 
ing to performance in English the pre- 
ceding year. Then he proceeded to 
build the rest of the schedule of classes 
around this grouping, making possible 
the trial of a comprehensive plan to 
adapt the English work to the needs 
of the newer-type students. To make 
available a large amount of material 
of varied appeal a rental plan for 
class materials is being tried instead 
of having one textbook. The students 
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pay seventy-five cents apiece a year 
as rental for core material in the units, 
which is half the total cost. By care- 
ful “shopping around” for bargains 
in both new and second-hand books 
one set of English literature texts and 
twelve or more sets of other books were 
purchased, each set with enough copies 
for the members of one section. It is, 
of course, necessary with this system 
to “stagger” the sections so that no two 
will be studying the same unit simul- 
taneously. Approximately fifty per 
cent of this literature material is con- 
temporary and much more likely to 
appeal to the newer-type students than 
would the usual more nearly steady 
diet of classics. The large amount of 
material thus available also makes pos- 
sible a choice of examples of each type 
of literature to be studied. By this 
means in the study of the novel the boy 
who could get little out of Mill on the 
Floss can in another section read—and 
enjoy—Robinsen Crusoe instead. After 
the study of core materials the students 
will then have the opportunity of wide 
reading and much expression of per- 
sonal inclination from lists of books 
in the high-school and public libraries. 
Thus the less gifted student escapes the 
common conclusion that all good liter- 
ature is either too “deep” or too “dry.” 


Marking 
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Get U.S. Government Job! 


Start $105-$2006 mo. Men-Women, age 
18-53, are you eligible for examina- 
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plans to care for newer-type students 
is the problem of grading. Teachers 
humanely, though swb rosa, have usual- 
ly lessened the unhappiness and the 
seriousness of problems raised by the 
influx of newer-type students by grad- 
ing on achievement in relation to 
ability. Unfortunately, however, bad 
results also come from this plan 
through some of these students being 
deluded into undertaking work in high- 
er education or into choosing vocations 
beyond their ability, through employ- 
ers’ being disappointed in the work 
these graduates do and the schools 
consequently receiving criticism. 

Such schools as the Hempstead, New 
York, High School and the McKinley 
High School of Washington, D.C., 
have a better plan of giving a special 
grade to students who are conscien- 
tious in their efforts but who can not 
do college-entrance type of work. 
After conferences of teachers, talks 
with parents, and reference to intelli- 
gence-test results Hempstead gives the 
mark “N.C. 75” (N.C.—non credit) 
which is good only for obtaining a 
special diploma. The second school 
makes only the first four letters of its 
letter system of grading good for col- 
lege entrance although the other let- 
ters count toward a high-school diplo- 
ma.’ Granting the difficulty where 
state universities and state normal 
schools are required to accept any 
graduates of accredited high schools 
who apply for entrance, this plan, 
nevertheless, coupled with compre- 
hensive school records available for 
the inspection of employers and a 
wise guidance program, should help 
in caring for newer-type students. 


Conclusion 


The high school earnestly striving 
to adapt its work to the needs of the 
newer type of students—students un- 
able to profit by what the traditional 
high school has to offer—has then 
several rather well-marked methods to 
try, any or all of which hold possibili- 
ties for improved results. 

Although the first method, homo- 
geneous-ability grouping, when used 
for entire classes is limited very much 
in higher years by schedule difficulties, 
yet more widely adaptable is grouping 
within classes. The second plan, special 
classes for those people farthest below 
average, offers another effective meth- 
od of meeting the problem. For schools 


*Maure, Raymond: Providing for the Individual— 
School Board Journal, page 19, July, 1934. 
TBillett, op. cit., page 444. 
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in which such classes cannot be estab- 
lished, after-school coaching groups 
are always possible. The third device, 
special teaching methods characterized 
by the unit assignment, not only gives 
excellent results if properly used but 
is also the most widely applicable 
method of the group. In schools suc- 
cessfully meeting the problem these 
are the three plans most often found. 
Coupled with them, however, for the 
attainment of the greatest success 
should be such helps as an appropriate 
curriculum, a wise guidance policy, 
and a modified grading system. 

In spite of present financial handi- 
caps nearly all schools can use enough 
of the above program that the student 
who hitherto has found his high-school 
experience simply baffling will instead 
begin to feel that in the work offered 
him there is opportunity for some 
satisfying self-expression. Consequent- 
ly the school, instead of adding a heavy 
dose of discouragement to whatever 
education it is able to give, will afford 
more positive help in the education, 
mental hygiene, and happiness of these 
newer-type students. 





Real Unemployment 
Insurance 
(Continued from page 146) 


their involuntary unemployment con- 
tinues, an income that maintains the 
necessary standard of living. 


The Workers’ Bill 


Such a law is actually drawn up and 
will be campaigned for in Congress 
this winter with the backing of thou- 
sands of organized working-class and 
professional groups. It is known as 
the Workers’ Unemployment and 
Social Insurance Bill. Framed by 
workers’ organizations, it was first in- 
troduced into Congress last year by 
Representative Lundeen of Minnesota; 
hence it is often called the Lundeen 
Bill. It is endorsed by a large number 
of state and city Federations of Labor, 
several International Unions, thou- 
sands of A. F. of L. locals, the leading 
national and local organizations of the 
unemployed, and a number of pro- 
fessional organizations, including 
social workers’ groups, teachers, the 
Federation of Engineers, Architects, 
Chemists and Technicians, and the In- 
terprofessional Association for Social 
Insurance. 

Unlike the timid proposals of the 
Administration, the Workers’ Bill goes 
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straight to the heart of mass unemploy- 
ment, and attacks it at those points 
which hurt the unemployed most. 
Hence it looks for support to those to 
whom the unemployment danger is 
real, not to those who are themselves 
free of peril and whose chief concern 
is for their pocketbooks. It recognizes 
that the only effective way to meet the 
latter is by mass pressure. 

Briefly, the measure provides for a 
single national law to go into effect 
at once and to grant insurance benefits 
to “all workers unemployed through 
no fault of their own.” 

It makes the amount of compensa- 
tion equal to average local wages, 
with a minimum of $10 a week plus 
$3 for each dependent. 

It places administration in the 
hands of workers’ and farmers’ repre- 
sentatives under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Finally, for funds, it goes straight to 
the securest Federal source, taxation of 
corporate and individual incomes of 
over $5000, and inheritance and gifts. 

To those who exclaim that this is 
“prohibitively expensive,” we may re- 
ply that unemployment is prohibitively 
expensive. The employed as well as 
the unemployed cannot afford to have 
a third of the working families of 
America unable to plan from one day 
to the next. 

Similarly with the familiar argu- 
ment about “self-respect.” Which 
creates unemployables faster (granted 
that employment is not available) the 
receipt of regular sums each week that 
can be budgeted, or the absence of 
such sums? 

Finally, as to “practicability.” 
Enemies of this legislation will say that 
it is “Utopian.” We reply that it is 
the Wisconsin, the Ohio, the Adminis- 
tration measures that are Utopian, for 
in the midst of distress they set forth 
a program that can never meet that 
distress—neither the distress of today 
nor the lamentably continuing distress 
of tomorrow. 

Workers in the professions who 
realize this situation have formed 
themselves into an organization, the In- 
terprofessional Association for Social 
Insurance, to back really constructive 
measures such as the Workers’ Bill and 
to work out continuing security pro- 
grams for the future. Miss Mary van 
Kleeck of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is our chairman. On January 
5-6-7 in Washington we shall partici: 
pate in a National Congress on Social 
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Insurance called to support the Work- 
ers’ Bill and allied measures. 


Teacher Unemployment 


Teachers have an especial stake in 
unemployment insurance that really 
insures. Not one of the bills sub- 
mitted by “reform” organizations or 
by the Administration so much as in- 
cludes them. “Theoretically,” since 
they are usually on annual contract, 
they are not subject to unemployment. 
Actually, nearly 200,000 teachers in 
the United States today are unem- 
ployed. Some 40,000 had been delib- 
erately excluded from work owing to 
consolidation and retrenchment pro- 
grams in the schools prior to 1934. 
Many more thousands have lost their 
positions this past year. Many more 
have been graduated from the normal 
schools since 1930 and have never yet 
found posts. Will it “pay” the coun- 
try to employ them? Not until the 
same propertied groups that are today 
carrying on an organized campaign to 
cut our school budgets to the bone, 
find that even an unemployed teacher 
is going to cost them money while he 
or she is being kept “on reserve” along 
with the rest of the army of the un- 
employed, waiting “for times to pick 
up.” 





Tercentenary of the 
American High School 


® A statement urging all citizens to 
take part in the celebration of the 
three hundredth birthday of the Amer- 
ican high school has been released 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
through the National Education Asso- 
ciation. President Roosevelt says: 


The year 1935 ushers in an important an- 
niversary in the life of the American people. 
Three hundred years ago the first American 
high school—the Boston Latin School—was 
founded. It was established in 1635 only fif- 
teen short years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. From a small beginning with one in- 
structor and a handful of students has grown 
the splendid service now provided for more 
than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,000 
public and private high schools. These 
schools are developing the most precious re- 
source of our nation, the latent intelligence 
of our young people. It is worth noting that 
social progress in the United States is follow- 
ing swiftly on the heels of the remarkable 
expansion of educational opportunity at the 
high-school level. 

I hope that the young people of every 
high school in the United States will cele- 
brate this three hundredth anniversary. I 
hope they will celebrate it in a manner 
which will bring vividly before parents and 
fellow townsmen the significance, the con- 
tribution and the goals of their schools. 
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NYONE who stops learn- 
ing is old, whether this 
happens at twenty or eighty. 
Anyone who keeps on learning 
not only remains young, but 
becomes constantly more valu- 
able regardless of physical 
capacity. 





This event will be known as the 
Tercentenary of the American high 
school. It will commemorate the 
founding of the Boston Latin School 
on April 13, 1635, with Philemon 
Pormont as teacher. This school gave 
“free instruction at public expense to 
all who desired to study Latin in prep- 
aration for the professions of law, 
navigation, medicine, and theology.” 

In 1935, more than 5,000,000 boys 
and girls in 20,000 high schools will 
benefit from the tradition of public 
education that was established then. 
One million more are enrolled in 
6,000 private high schools. Today, 
they study hundreds of subjects in 
preparation for almost every occupa- 
tion in society. However, in one re- 
spect, the high schools of today have 
failed the hopes of Boston. Hardly 
more than half of the students of high 
school age today are enrolled in high 
school. While the privilege is theirs 
in theory, economic circumstances 
have prevented their attendance. 

Many young men and women, find- 
ing no place for themselves in industry 
or in society, are drifting into ignor- 
ance and crime. At the same time, 
many people blame this social dis- 
grace upon society’s servant, the 
school. They decry learning at public 
expense and call for a program which 
would force every student to pay his 
way. With these conditions, the Cele- 
bration Committee of the National 
Education Association has established 
the following objectives for the cele- 
bration, with the American tradition 
of public education for democracy as 
the basis. 
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1. To help the public to know the aims 
and achievements of high-school training. 

2. To advance the cause of universal edu- 
cation as the cornerstone of democracy. 

3. To raise the level of high-school educa- 
tion by publicizing its greatest advances. 

4. To increase high-school enrolment by 
providing aid to financially under-privileged 
and by adjusting the course of study tu 
democratic needs. 





Illinois State Association 
of Physical Education 
@ THE annual meeting of the State 

Association of Physical Education 
was held in conjunction with the High 
School Conference at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. An excellent pro- 
gram was attended by the largest 
group in the history of the state 
organization. 

Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, expounded the philosophical 
background at the general meeting. In 
section meetings various principals 
and teachers illustrated the theme with 
discussion of the practical set-ups in 
their schools. 

Officers for the year 1934-1935 are 
the following: president, T. E. Royal, 
city supervisor, Springfield; first vice- 
president, Evelyn Nelson, high school, 
Kankakee; 2d vice-president, G. A. 
Haskin, Pontiac; secretary-treasurer, 
Louis Kulcinski, Springfield. 

Members of the executive council, 
in addition to the newly elected officers 
named above, are: S. C. Staley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; Gilbert 
Carson, high school, Charleston; R. D. 
Brown, city supervisor, Waukegan; C. 
E. Horton, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal; Pauline Knapp, high 
school, Oak Park; Evelyn Bielefeldt, 
Knox College, Galesburg; Mrs. Vera 
Kraft-Noble, Illinois High School 
Athletic Association, Chicago; James 
H. Trees, high school, DeKalb. 

The Mid-West Physical Education 
Association will meet in Milwaukee, 
April 3-6. President Guy S. Lowman 
has a strong program arranged. In 
expectation of a large attendance by 
I!nois delegates, members and other 
interested physical directors and 
coaches, an Illinois headquarters will 
be established.—Louis KuLcInsKI. 








WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 aYear 


Do you want « steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many Winter examinations 
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Plans for Illinois Delegation 

During Meeting of Depart- 

ment of Superintendence 

of N.E.A. 

@ ARRANGEMENTS have been made 
to establish Illinois Headquarters 

at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 

City, during the meeting of the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence of the Na- 

tional Education Association. 

It is also planned to have an Illinois 
Breakfast in the same hotel Tuesday 
morning, February 26. These break- 
fasts are always a splendid get-together 
and a source of inspiration to every 
Illinois teacher and we are hoping 
that everyone from Illinois present at 
the Convention will make it possible 
to attend this breakfast. It is also 
hoped that as many of the delegation 
from Illinois as find it convenient will 
secure reservations at the Ambassador 
Hotel so that it will be easy for the 
Illinois people to get together at any 
time that they so desire during the 
entire week of the Convention. Later, 
circular letters will be mailed giving 
in detail the place, the price, the exact 
hour of the breakfast and an oppor- 
tunity for you to secure your tickets 
before going to the Convention. 

May we all join in making this oc- 
casion a real reunion of school people 
from Illinois. 

Joun W. THALMAN, 
State Director, N. E. A. 


High-School 
Tercentenary Competitions 
© TWO interesting contests that have 
in them possibilities for training 
in citizenship and a better understand- 
ing of the school by its students are 
announced by the Celebration Com- 
mittee of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association. One is the Local 
School History Competition, for which 
the Royal Typewriter Company has 
posted generous prizes. National win- 
ners in this competition will be judged 
by the English Department of North- 
western University. 

The second is a national Essay Con- 
test to encourage student thought on 
the subject of high-school education. 
Students are free to write on any topic 
related to the high school. Suggested 
titles are: “What My High School 
Does for Me”; “The High School of 
the Future”; Needed Changes in the 
High School”; Democracy in the High 
School”; Methods of Financing High- 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
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cAlmost the Key 


THE man himself is almost the key 
to the situation. 

A prompt and responsive and dip- 
lomatic and cooperative spirit and 
manner and procedure almost un- 
locks the doors of opportunity and 
success. 

In other words, the commendable 
spirit and initiative and procedure 
on the part of the man go a long 
way toward his success. 


“4 —E. W. Gilles. . 
«4. ia 


School Education.” First prize in this 
competition is a trip with all expenses 
paid to Washington, D.C. There are 
no other national prizes posted by the 
Celebration Committee. It is strongly 
recommended that local competitions 
with additional prizes be organized by 
individual high schools with the co- 
operation of service clubs and other 
civic organizations. 

Essays which are entered in the 
national contest must be mailed to the 
High School Celebration Committee, 
Room 1306, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City. 














Manual! for Radio Instruction 
® THE Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

tem, in behalf of the American 
School of the Air, has just published 
the 1934-1935 edition of its Teachers 
Manual and Classroom Guide as an 
aid in augmenting broadcast instruc- 
tion. The manual, issued for the sixth 
successive year, directs reference work 
and active participation in the subjects 
treated during the School of the Air 
programs on the nation-wide CBS net- 
work. 

The Teachers Manual is compiled 
by Helen Johnson, broadcasting direc- 
tor of the American School of the Air. 
The contents include synopses of each 
day’s radio projection, footnoted with 
music references and visual aids, such 
as lantern slides, paintings and illus- 
trated books; helpful publications, 
news bulletins, motion pictures, and 
vocational guidance bibliography. 

Consulting the daily schedule of the 
American School of the Air, teachers 
may turn to the manual for che‘ce of 
broadcasts heard over the WABC- 
Columbia network from 2:30 to 3:00 
P. M., EST, including Monday, His- 
tory; Tuesday, Literature; Wednes- 
day, Geography; Thursday, Music; 
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and Friday, Vocational Guidance and 
current international events. ' 

In the opening pages of the Manual, 
Cline M. Koon, Senior Specialist in 
Radio and Visual Education, United 
States Office of Education, states: 

“Teachers must choose the radio 
lessons they consider to be most use- 
ful to their pupils: and, then, with the 
aid of this Teachers Manual and Class- 
room Guide integrate the broadcast 
instruction into the teaching-learning 
situation of their schools. They should 
carefully evaluate the radio instruction 
and prepare constructive suggestions 
for the benefit of the radio instructors. 
For education on the air is a joint 
enterprise in which the radio teachers 
and the classroom teacheis are part- 
ners.” 





Curtain Up! 
@ WHETHER or not they undertake 

a more ambitious program of school 
plays, most schools now are getting 
under way plans for the class plays to 
be given in the spring or at commence- 
ment time. Of great benefit to the 
long-suffering. dramatic coach, who in 
the smaller schools is carrying a full- 
time teaching load as well, is the serv- 
ice offered by Mrs. Mabel Foote 
Hobbs, drama consultant for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

For many years Mrs. Hobbs’ serv- 
ice has been a national clearing house 
for play information. Publishers ad- 
vise her of the newest plays; groups 
from all over the country write to her 
about their successes. Knowing that 
the amateur must have plays that can 
be produced without elaborate settings, 
with a minimum of costume problems, 
and that are, above all, sure-fire enter- 
tainment, she is constantly sifting the 
play market for titles that qualify. 

A letter to Mrs. Hobbs, telling her 
about your particular requirements, 
will bring you a list of successful 
plays, carefully checked to meet your 
own special needs. When you write 
to her, be sure to answer these ques- 
tions: “Do I prefer a three-act, two- 
act, or one-act play? Can I afford to 
pay a royalty fee, or must I have a 
nonroyalty play? How much acting 
experience has my group had? What 
facilities have I for producing a play? 
What plays have I found successful?” 

There is a charge of five cents to 
cover the cost of handling the lists. 
Address Mrs. Hobbs, at Drama Serv- 
ice, National Recreation Association, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








